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Editorial, 


FEW years ago we heard serious-minded men and 

women bewailing the fact that, if something was 

not done right away, there would be a world-wide 

revolution. They were frightened by the prospect; 

but the revolution has come and has been going 
on for several years, and these people are no more alarmed 
now than they were when the revolution was only a 
prospect. One of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is the fact that revolutions which a generation ago would 
have ended in wide-spread disorder and bloodshed are now 
going on, with tumult, indeed, but without insurrection 
and carnage. ‘The steadiness of the nations of Europe in 
the presence of the Turkish wars is amazing. So long as 
this generation can remember, all the great powers have 
been obsessed with the belief that an attack upon Turkey 
would involve all the nations of Europe in war; but the 
attack has been made, is successful, and all Europe keeps 
the peace. 


rd 


TEMPERANCE reformers take courage, as signs increase 
that their labors are prospering. ‘The first tea house 
was opened in London just fifty years ago. Now tea- 
rooms are universal and have proved themselves a great 
factor in the direction of temperance. ‘The cup of after- 
noon tea has taken the place of something much stronger, 
and it is no longer supposed to be the especial preroga- 
tive of woman. At the Pullman car factories milk 
bottles have driven out beer bottles. Two pedlers at the 
main gate, one of the seven entrances, writes Graham R. 
Taylor in the Survey, alone sell nearly half a thousand 
bottles each noon. 

nd 


AN English editor not long since deprecated the rude 
manners of Americans and summed up his reflections with 
the remark that these things sounded very strange to 
“the unaccustomed ears of Europe.” Dr. Crothers 
made this phrase the subject of an essay illuminated by 
recent examples of the outbreaks of disorder in the par- 
liaments and palaces of Europe. Since the publication 
of that essay, recent events have been reported that would 
serve as still more striking examples of the amenities of 
our foreign contemporaries as exhibited in parliamentary 
debates. We quote an instance from a daily paper. 
At the recent opening of the Hungarian Parliament 
at Budapest it is said that ‘‘sometimes six policemen 
found it impossible to overcome one man... . The fight 
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wrecked nearly all the seats.” Still more striking is the 
report that the British House of Commons was recently 
compelled by riot to suspend the discussion of the ‘Irish 
Home Rule Bill.’”’ We take no pleasure in saying to our 
British editor, Tu quoque (in Yankee phrase, “you are 
another’’), because such outbreaks of violence, whether 
in London or Mexico, are deplorable signs of a time that 
ought long ago to have vanished with other epochs of 
barbarism. Unfortunately, we are all tarred with the 
same stick, and can only plead that we have inherited 
from a bellicose ancestry tendencies to an undue use of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. Throwing things 
and making loud noises strengthen no arguments and 
settle no disputes, whether in the House of Commons or 
at a labor strike in America. 


Jt 


No story with some show of probability in its general 
features seems to be too absurd to have and to keep cir- 
culation in the press of the world when once it gets a 
good start. Stories are frequently told concerning the 
discovery and transportation of great treasures in gold 
coin or bullion. As a million dollars in gold weighs about 
two tons, it is evident that two or three men would find 
it difficult to carry the treasure any great distance on 
their backs. A story has been going the rounds of the 
press for months announcing the discovery of blonde 
Esquimo tribes. That such people have been discovered 
we need not doubt; but the explanations of the origin and 
history, which go unchallenged, are not only improbable, 
but ridiculous. A common suggestion is that they may 
be survivors of the expedition of Sir John Franklin. As 
he was lost within the memory of living people, it is 
very difficult to believe that a tribe descended from the 
survivors of his expedition should have lost every tra- 
dition and trace of their origin. If these men and women 
are the grandchildren of British sailors, they would have 
something to show for it, and certainly would remember 
the source from which they came. 


Td 


Many years ago a story was told about a boy who for 
the first time heard the gospel story of the crucifixion. 
His sympathies were excited and his curiosity aroused. 
He learned that this happened nearly nineteen hundred 
years agoinaland faraway. ‘Oh, well,” he said, ‘it was 
so long ago and so far away, let us hope it never hap- 
pened.” This has long been considered a rather amusing 
story, but strange things happen in our time; and this 
incredulity of the untaught boy has become the delib- 
erate verdict of learned men. Scholars in Europe and 
America who are accredited with vast stores of learning 
and familiarity with all the literature of the subject are 
now asserting that Jesus of Nazareth never existed. It 
is held that a religious movement and the doctrine of a 
“Saviour God” came to a focus and found concrete ex- 
pression in the gospel story, but there was no Judas 
Iscariot, no betrayal, no crucifixion or resurrection. One 
of the most curious phenomena of our time is the recep- 
tion of this incredible theory, by even the orthodox public, 
with no sense of shock as followed the publication of 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859. 
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CLASSIFICATION is a good instrument in the search for 
truth, but a poor substitute for truth. Life overflows 
every receptacle provided for it. Order truths in ever 
so complete a system, yet the vagrant mind will outwit 
the monopoly. Define as accurately as we will, some- 
thing precious escapes definition. After the most careful 
harvest, the gleaners. Forgetting this in human nature 
is responsible for most of the injustices and wrongs that 
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set man at war with man. Men look from class to class 
as if the class were anything in itself, and think of each 
other not as men, but as incarnate separations. Em- 
ployers who treat their employees merely as such, the 
rich who look on the poor, and the poor on the rich, as if 
their inequalities were total and untranslatable, race and 
speech also deluding and confusing those whom God 
makes of our blood,—all such sophists pervert the con- 
veniences of division into the tragedies of misunderstand- 
ing and hatred. Our astonishment that persons of very 
different condition than our own are, when we get at 
them, in so many ways like ourselves is our self-betrayal. 
The man given his sight, who saw men as trees walking, 
was not moreabsurd. ‘To most.people some one is but a 
word walking, a mere thing of their own manufacture. 
The protest of the human in the thing promises the de- 
liverance of all such captives from the prison of classifi- 
cation. The snob is he who prefers the prison to the 
broad highway. . 
wt 
THE very general movement towards excluding notices 


from the pulpit has been forced upon ministers by the in- 
considerate invasion of the hour of worship by thronging 


good causes which, if all were given place, would make. 


the pulpit a social and philanthropic advertising bureau. 
The turning of all such requests into the channels of 
printed announcements is in the interest alike of good 
taste and of religion. Churches of wide and varied activ- 
ity do not need to eapy the methods of the street bill- 
boards to make their purpose known, and they can well 
spare the aid of those whose interest and enlistment 
depend on the number of things the minister says will 
happen the coming week. 


The Proof that Jesus lived. 


When an important discovery is made in science, it is 
immediately subjected to the test of experience. Its 
validity becomes removed from question through universal 
use. Whatever conservatism hesitates or opposes is 
speedily disposed of by experiment. Talking at a dis- 
tance, flying through the air, wireless communication, 
seeing through opaque substances, vanquish all doubt 
based on previous experience. These discoveries are 
verified in common use. 

From time to time discoveries are announced in the 


field of thought and history. A new philosophy is pro- — 


claimed which sets aside truths men have considered 
axiomatic. Ancient documents are compared and inves- 
tigated, with the result that a historical character is de- 
clared non-existent. The laws of the Old Testament 
are discovered to be the work of many hands in successive 
generations, and not the creation of one master mind. 
Lately some scholars of high rank have furnished proof, 
to them final and conclusive, that Jesus never lived. 

Some of these discoveries are, like the discoveries of 
science, confirmed by their gradual and entire displace- 
ment of previous theories. Reasoning since Kant can 
never be what it was before his original criticism appeared. 
The history of Israelis made over by the work of the higher 
critics, and their main conclusions have become a per- 
manent part of belief about the Bible. 

About some of these discoveries, however, the curious 
thing is that their proof remains in the minds of a few. 
Some of them fail to displace the conclusions they upset. 
They remain in the pages which first proclaimed them and 
are permanently shelved with the journals of the special- 
ists. Common thought is unaffected by the philosophy 
which consigns it to the rubbish heap. One would never 
know that some ideas of God, for instance, are no longer 
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tenable. The extreme pragmatism which claims infalli- 
bility continues the peculiar possession of its discoverers. 
After the higher than the higher critics, whom we may 
call the flyer critics, have said their say, and proved that 
the historical Jesus was but the survival of a myth, a 
mere creature of former worship, made by belief rather 
than confirming belief, the intelligent world goes on ac- 
cepting his life as a fact just as though they had never 
spoken. 

These discoverers whose work is thus left on their hands 
are not at all disturbed by this kind of failure. They 
say it is due to ignorance and obstinate blindness, and 
shows the tenacity of conventional opinions. But con- 
ventional opinions, just as tenacious and allied to con- 
servatism as obstinate, do not in other fields suffer such 
neglect. They win their way, sometimes very rapidly, 
in spite of human stupidity and inertia. There must be 
something else the matter. It is a serious check to a 
thoroughly proved argument that it changes nothing 
which it was bound to change. ‘That within the memory 
of men now living a philosophy whose acceptance was 
the test of the enfranchized mind and the mark of real 
progress has subsided into innocuous desuetude, that 
already the discovery that Jesus never lived is as antique 
as any vagary that might be dug up by curiosity seekers, 
that some discoveries are like the models in the Patent 
Office of inventions that never worked, surely means some- 
thing. Does it not mean that logical proof and un- 
answerable demonstrations are dependent on the further 
demonstration of experience? If the proof that Jesus 
never lived were as strong as is claimed, it would not be 
long before Christianity would show the effect of the 
discovery. Churches would close or change their name. 
The name of Jesus would take its place beside the name of 
William Tell. The life that has been the light of the 
world would be like the lamps one sees in museums which 
no one ever uses. Men and women do not go on loving 
a shape and a dream as when they believed it flesh and 
blood. A name and nothing else is not long a sufficient 
bond of loyalty and devotion. We can see that this is so 
wherever there are approximations to this attitude. Or- 
ganizations which abstract what they choose of the teach- 
ing of Jesus and do a work which would be the same if 
Jesus never had lived do not gain increasing adherence. 
The moment they carry out literally the doctrine of Emer- 
son’s saying, that the soul knows no persons, few souls 
take any interest in the abstraction. Even a church 
which is so much as supposed to be indifferent to the 
personal leadership of the man whose teaching gave it 
birth suffers from the suspicion; and, if it allows the 
supposition any ground and gets into any habit of ignor- 
ing the greatest fact in human history, it marches to its 
death. ‘ 

There is, it is true, construction in the sources of our 
assurance that Jesus lived. ‘The construction may be 
seen interwoven with the accounts of his life. What 
emerges as actual humanity from the mixture of recollec- 
tion and imagination varies with different views. Com- 
mon sense does not adopt the common view without 
discrimination and judgment. But common sense has 
something to say which makes up a body of evidence of 
no slight worth. ‘The figure of Jesus is no uncertain thing 
to the reader of the first three Gospels. It is consistent 
and holds together with a life that no invention or imagina- 
tion or mere vestige could account for. There are touches 
that betoken a real home, a real teacher, a real product of 
the past, a real producer of a future inexplicable other- 
wise. If we had nothing but his parables, we should have 
to believe that they were the product of an original mind. 
There is in every one of them, as Jiilicher says, a kernel 
that shows the man behind them. 
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Scholarship is quite adequate to the problem raised in 
the name of scholarship, and we may feel quite safe to 
let scholarship dispose of the latest demonstration whose 
boldness and complacency push this latest fashion of 
research into notice. But those who do not wish to 
struggle through controversy may rest back on the irre- 
fragable testimony of centuries of confirmation and 
countless verifications of experience. Ecce Homo! (‘‘Be- 
hold the man”’) we hear from across the ages. And the 
acceptance of that manhood as the highest type of char- 
acter within human reach, by universal consent, and the 
faithful verification of it in countless human lives, make 
up a witness that Jesus lived which the jury of the human 
race will pronounce upon with no uncertain verdict. 


The Inside of Things. 


Your fruits and your vegetables are love as well as food. 
Each one of them involves betterment. Just how much 
we can never tell, because we shall never get to the end 
of evolution. When the apple was differentiated out of 
the rose family, there was in it a whole mine of wealth 
and God-loving, and that same love is there to-day. 
One hundred years ago we had the Spitzenburg and the 
Greening and the Swaar and the Pippin, but we did not 
have the Northern Spy and the Jonathan and the McIn- 
tosh and the Delicious. Of pears we had the Bergamots 
and the Virgalieu, but we did not have the Seckel or the 
Sheldon or the Anjou or the Bartlett. What a glorious 
gift was hid away in a pear orchard, to be uncovered by 
a better sort of farming, and we have nowhere near found 
it all out yet. 

Thank God that we never get the best of anything, 
never get where we cannot hope and work for better- 
ment. Everybody has heard of Burbank, creator of 
scores of most valuable plums, apples, and other fruits. 
They call him the Wizard, but he is only a co-operator 
with God. His mission is to discover something more of 
the meaning that lies in Nature. God is life, and the 
law of life is eternal evolution. Suppose we had been 
put into a finished-up world, where nothing new could 
be accomplished. What would we do in a heaven of that 
sort, dawdling and homesick? God does not work 
miracles. Hesimply setsusatit. The greatest men that 
the world has seen are not the generals, not even the 
writers and singers, but those who discover the secrets 
of nature, which make our lives sweeter and richer,—men 
like Campbell who distributed the Delaware grape, or 
Moore who gave’us the Diamond, and Munson who 
created the Captivator, and Rogers who multiplied the 
Herberts, the Salems, and Lindleys, and made them com- 
mon enough for every home on the hillside. 

So we say do not go into the country unless it be to 
co-operate with God, to look ahead and not backward. 
The country home-maker should know that there is 
heaven material all around him, waiting for a converted 
brain and a sanctified soul to use it. It is a shame when 
he cannot see nor hear nor even smell a tithe of that 
which is so freely given to him. There are farmers who 
do not hear the birds sing that to them, and are not 
able to interpret the choral song that greets the morning. 

As you come out into the country, you are facing the 
great problem of good and evil in a new form. In the 
city it is a struggle with the saloon and municipal cor- 
ruption, in the country it is a contest between insect 
pests, noxious weeds, fungoid diseases, with the survival 
of the beautiful and the useful; that is, the good. It is 
a question whether you will surround yourself with 
those things which express love, honor, and peace, or with 
those things which constitute the malignant and quar- 
relsome. Country religion is to destroy weeds, and not 
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let them sow their seed on your neighbor’s property; to 
find no pleasure in shooting of harmless creatures; to 
increase the inherent value of the soil; to make your sur- 
roundings express a noble personality; to make your 
animals and your birds happy,—in other words to let the 
divine speak through your muscles as well as through 
your tongue. In this way you become co-operators with 
God, or, as the Bible has it, children of the Father. When 
you have done this, you can stand upon any knoll in your 
pasture, and say: “Our Father who art in the heavens! 
Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is in 
the heavens.” 

Huxley says that no educational system can have any 
claim upon us that does not recognize the truth that edu- 
cation has two great ends, one of these to increase 
knowledge, the other “to develop the love of right and the 
hatred of wrong.’’ It is not mere book knowledge that 
we want in the country, but it is that keen and direct prac- 
tical religion which runs with the colter of the plough, 
and picks up thoughts all over our fields. Country re- 
ligion sows love with every handful of wheat. When one 
lives close to Nature, he lives close to the throbbing of 
the divine heart. Nature, says a recent author, is given 
as the great matrix with which we are to create, and 
“to go through life with no effort to learn its possibili- 
ties is dull, dead atheism.” ‘True religion is not believing 
something about God, but doing something with God. 
The creed that one should stand by is, that his birds and 
his bees and his cows and his soil and his grass area part 
of the handwriting of God, and that it is his duty to be 
able to read this infinite book of Nature understandingly. 


“This I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest,— 
He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 


‘He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


Amertcan Unitarian Association. 


The Department of Religious Education. 


The ministers and people of the churches of our fellow- 
ship have been made aware of the fact that last summer, 
by vote of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, the active 
work heretofore carried on by that Society was trans- 
ferred to the charge of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, who thereupon established a new 
Department of Religious Education, and made far-reach- 
ing plans for enlarging and upbuilding the [work of re- 
ligious education throughout our communion. ‘These 
endeavors are now so far advanced that some account of 
the methods, purposes, and needs of the Department 
is due to the people who are interested in this cause. 

The task which the Department has undertaken is 
twofold. First, there is the necessity in our body, as 
in every religious communion, of acquainting the churches 
with their obligations toward the religious education of 
the children, and the enlisting of our various organiza- 
tions and the individuals who compose them in a deter- 
mined effort to meet these obligations. ‘The second task 


is to provide the best kind of equipment for the actual | 


work of teaching. Our lesson-helps, text-books, and 
manuals must not only furnish our officers and teachers 
with adequate helps for their recurring tasks, but also 
be worthy of the traditions and the practical leadership 
of the Unitarian denomination. 
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In the effort to accomplish the first of these tasks, the 
members of the staff of the Department, Mr. Lawrance, 
Dr. Starbuck, and Miss Buck, are engaged in preaching, 
lecturing, addressing conferences and Alliances, holding 
institutes, and directing teachers’ meetings. ‘The first 
six months of the work of this Department has included 
the long vacation of our churches and schools; Mr. Law- 
rance was obliged to take a prolonged rest; Dr. Starbuck 
has been in the office but three months and Miss Buck 
two months. While, therefore, six months have elapsed 
since the founding of the Department, its activities in 
the field have been confined to about half that time. 
During this period a total of 110 meetings of the char- 
acter referred to have been-held, the three workers shar- 
ing about equally in the work. The further extension 
of this work of information and inspiration includes an 
extended journey through the South by the secretary of 
the Department and shorter tours by the associate secre- 
tary and the lecturer, all three planning so to direct their 
travels as to attend the annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association, to be held in Cleveland in March. 

Important as these activities are, they do not consti- 
tute the task which the Department regards as of greatest 
importance during the current year. Notwithstanding 
the forward state of education in all secular branches, 
the principles of religious education are as yet but little 
understood or practised. All the churches and denomi- 
nations are aware of this and are struggling toward larger 
knowledge and better methods. In a body theologi- 
cally free, such as ours, this work may be undertaken with 
fewer hindrances than workers in other communions en- 
counter. Our traditions, moreover, are so distinctly 
educational and progressive as to suggest the fitness of 
our assuming the place of pioneers in the religious edu- 
cation movement of the present day. 

Obviously, a work of such importance cannot be done 
hurriedly. The results of the study of specialists, the 
experience of practical teachers, and the publications of 
ministers and of the more enterprising denominations 
must be gathered and assimilated in order that whatever 
we put forth may be of the best. Bulletins and other 
articles treating of these matters are in preparation and 
will be issued from time to time. A special bulletin will 
soon be issued which is designed to give a working knowl- 
edge of the manuals already in existence for the guidance 
of teachers and parents, and to suggest teaching material 
for all ages. The ultimate development of a compre- 
hensive plan of religious education is well under way. 
It is being framed according to known principles of child- 
development and will include the results of the practical 
experience of teachers and workers in many different 
churches and schools. 

With these activities in hand, the time, strength, and 
ability of the members of the executive staff are fully 
employed. ‘There is no work that Unitarians could under- 
take that is more in accordance with the genius of our 
fellowship or that promises greater return. ‘The devel- 
opment of the twenty thousand or more young people 
now in Unitarian Sunday-schools into serviceable man- 
hood and womanhood is a task second to none that our 
body can undertake. 

The directors of the Association have done their part 
wisely and effectively. They have equipped the new 
department with the services of one of the foremost 
scholars in the psychology of religion and its application 
to childhood and two ministers of large experience in 
Sunday-school work. ‘They have provided these experts 
with all the facilities needed for their labors and set before 
them the open door of a great opportunity. The mem- 
bers of the staff are doing their part with assiduous devo- 
tion and with encouraging response. It remains for the 
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churches and friends of the cause to do their part by pro- 
viding the means by which this work is to be maintained 
and extended. ‘The budget of the Department calls this 
year for an expenditure of twelve thousand dollars. ‘This 
is the responsibility of the people of our fellowship. I 
ask each and every member of our household of faith to 
lend a hand. Contributions may be sent direct to the 
treasurer (Mr. Henry M. Williams, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston), designated for the work of this Department, or 
they may be added to the church contribution for the 
work of the Association at large. There is no more urgent 
claim upon our loyalty and good-will. ‘Those who have 
been charged with the administration of these endeavors 
are confident that the necessary money will be promptly 
contributed because they know that the work which they 
are doing for the churches, for the children and for the 
Commonwealth deserves the sympathy and generous 
support of all our people. SamueL A. Evior. 


Current Topics. 


THE attitude of the incoming administration toward 
the tariff issue was plainly indicated last week by Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson, who announced that Congress would 
be called in extraordinary session not later than April 
15, on the ground that “the pledges of the party ought 
to be redeemed as promptly as possible.’’ In spite of 
apparent disagreements among the majority in the 
national legislature on the detailed features of the pro- 
posed downward revision of the schedules, it is evident 
that the majority leaders in both houses are confident of 
being able to carry out the promises made upon the plat- 
form in the last campaign. It is also increasingly evident 
that the majority, in endeavoring to effect the reforms 
to which they are strongly committed, will meet with 
strong popular support, largely the outcome of the advane- 
ing high cost of living. 


WHILE the diplomats were carrying on their “ conver- 
sations”’ last week as to what the allies would be permitted 
to do and what they would be forbidden to do, the 
Balkan War was prosecuted vigorously at all points 
of contact between the Christian and the Turk. The 
taking of Monastir, Macedonia, last Monday by a 
Servian army, was the striking event in the campaign, 
since the Ottoman government approached the powers 
more than a fortnight ago with a request that they exert 
their good offices to induce Bulgaria to accede to an 
armistice, as a preliminary to direct negotiations for 
The fall of Monastir, with which a large force of 
Turkish troops surrendered, altered the complexion of 
the ‘situation materially. With this stronghold in the 
hands of the allies the Ottoman campaign in Macedonia 
collapsed completely, as the doom of Scutari was defi- 
nitely sealed by the fall of the great military and admin- 
istrative centre to the south-east. 


ed 


At the western end of the line of conflict between 
Turkey and the allies the decisive and probably final 
phase of operations began last Sunday, when the Bul- 
garian army opened a general attack upon the Tchatalja 
line of forts, the last material defence of Constantinople. 
The initial engagement at this point resulted in a repulse 
for the Bulgarians, an event which was made the occa- 
sion of much official emphasis at the Turkish capital. 
The Bulgarians, however, evidently had no intention of 
hurrying matters, and last Monday they. had settled 
down to their customary method of breaking down the 
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fortifications in preparation for the final series of bayonet 
charges which had proved invincible in every previous 
test of mettle with the enemy. Most of the foreign 
military experts who had familiarized themselves with 
the quality of the Ottoman defence and the morale of 
the defenders at Tchatalja were confident in their asser- 
tions, at the beginning of the final struggle for the posses- 
sion of the famous line of forts, that the Ottomans were 
destined to defeat at the “‘last ditch.” 


ed 


TURKEY’S official admission of the dubiousness of the 
outlook for a final triumph for Moslem arms became a 
part of the records of the chancelleries on Wednesday 
of last week, when the porte instructed Nazim Pasha, 
the Turkish minister of war and commander-in-chief, 
to approach the Bulgarian generals in the field with a 
proposal for an armistice. Nazim’s request for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was promptly transmitted to the Bul- 
garian cabinet, and as a result the allies issued an outline 
of the conditions upon which they would consent to a 
suspension of operations. These included the surrender 
of Tchatalja, Adrianople, Monastir, Scutari; the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles; the retention by the allies of all 
territory occupied by them up to the date of the signing 
of the armistice; and a triumphal entry into Constanti- 
nople by the federated forces, the ultimate fate of the 
Turkish capital to be decided subsequently by the great 
powers. 

s&s 


THE tentative negotiations for the sheathing of the 
sword, which has done such terrible execution during 
the past four weeks, were hastened by the development 
of a terrible situation at Constantinople and at the Tcha- 
talja lines as a result of the outbreak of Asiatic cholera 
in an exceptionally virulent form among the troops and 
the Moslem refugees, who have been crowding into Con- 
stantinople by the thousands since the Turkish retreat 
from Kirk Kilisseh and Adrianople began. ‘The spread 
of the disease is greatly stimulated by a total lack of 
sanitary or medical facilities among the Turks, and eye- 
witnesses have given to the world shocking accounts of 
privation, suffering, and death by the wholesale on the 
roads to the Turkish capital. By some authorities it is 
estimated that as many as five thousand new cases of 
the scourge are appearing daily among the Turkish troops 
and refugees. ‘The cynical attitude of the Ottoman 
authorities toward the problem, which would have put 
any modern government on its highest mettle of efficiency 
and endeavor, is indicated by the frequent observations 
at Constantinople that the outbreak of the cholera will 
have the effect of keeping the allied armies out of the cap- 


ital. 
Pf 


In its larger international phase the situation is not 
without menace to the peace of the world, although all 
the powers realize that a European war at this juncture 
of events would be nothing less than a ruinous blow to 
European civilization. The Serbs, in their endeavors 
to obtain an outlet on the Adriatic for their trade, hitherto 
pent-up by Austrian tariff and freight rate discrimina- 
tions, are showing no inclination to heed the mandate 
of the Austrian finger of warning. ‘The Austrian menace 
to Servia and Montenegro is accompanied by an ominous 
movement of Austrian troops within striking distance 
of the Serb frontiers. The Austrian military prepara- 
tions, however, have met with an internal murmur of 
discontent which may go far toward keeping the aggres- 
sive tendencies of the government in check. The Croa- 
tians, the Bohemians, and the other Slavs under the 
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Austrian crown are indicating in no uncertain terms their 
opposition to coercive measures against the legitimate 
aspirations of their fellow-Slavs. 


wt 


WHATEVER the powers may decree, there are increas- 
ing indications of the determination of the victorious 
allies to hold at all hazards that which they have acquired 
with so much heroism, skill, and sacrifice in lives and 
treasure. The allies evidently are agreed upon an ‘un- 
swerving common course of action, based upon the estab- 
lished legal theory that possession is nine points of the law. 
They are well aware that even Austria, fearful as she is 
of finding her southward march barred by a powerful 
and progressive Slavo-Greek Alliance, will think long 
and hesitate much before the final appeal to force which 
is spoken of so glibly by the statesmen of the Ballplatz 
at this stage of the proceedings. Moreover Russia, the 
natural friend of the Southern Slavs, is showing unmis- 
takable signs of a lively interest in the situation. This 
interest is finding expression in extensive mobilization 
orders along the line of the Carpathians. The warning 
to Austria is plain. 


Brevities. 


Philanthropists and reformers used to study prisons: 
now they study the prisoners. 

Missions are expensive, but it appears that they are 
not so costly to any church or denomination as the lack 
of them. 


If the people in a country town managed their trade 
as they manage their organized religion, there would be 
half a dozen grocery stores where one or two would be 
enough, and the stores would be inefficient. 


Will persons having letters from Rev. C. G. Ames, 
D.D., and willing to give or lend them for biographical 
uses, kindly send them to his daughter, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, Hotel Maryland, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operators at wireless telegraphy stations are said to 
hear musical sounds for which they are unable to account. 
A London musician suggests that, aided by electricity and 
newly invented magnifying receivers, we may yet be able 
to ‘“‘hear the harmonies of the heavens.” 


Please do not cheapen the beautiful and expressive 
word ‘‘telephone”’ into ‘‘phone.” It is bad enough to 
do this in conversation: it is worse when the mutilated 
word is fixed intype. "The Christian Register draws a line 
also at the use of the alleged word “‘enthuse.” Let us 
have some feeling for the English language! 


Canon Lyttleton, the headmaster of Eton, has been 
speaking at a meeting for bird protection, declining to 
excuse those women whose defence is that they wear only 
imitation ospreys. He declared from knowledge that the 
imitations are partly the real thing, made from poorer 
feathers, and that, even were they not, the influence of 
wearing them is the same. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Unto the Hills. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The address of Rev. Charles E. St. John, “The God of 


our Fathers,” which you print this week is a blessed re- 
minder. : y 
It is my habit to look to the verdant heights and “my 
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bosky acres’”’ for help of body and spirit. Climbing with 
my friend, I am wont to quote the King James text, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh . 
my help’’; whereupon my companion facetiously takes 
up the strain as promptly as forced heart-beat and aching 
knees will permit, giving it his preferred rendering, 
“from whence goeth my help.” ‘Then curiosity leads me 
to reading the translations, and I say, with the Roman 
Catholic, as he finds it in the Douay version, “I have 
lifted up my eyes to the mountains, from whence help 
shall come to me.’’ Another text I must find, the Re- 
vised Version; and there I am told the Psalmist had no 
thought of associating help with the hills, but said: “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. From whence 
shall my help come? My help cometh from Jehovah.” 
Again, when I read, “The strength of the hills is his 3 
also,”’ it fills me with uncertainty to be told by both the i 
Douay and the Revised that the heights of the moun- { 
% 


tains are his. But, when I glory in renewed bodily vigor 
for the battle, as I tread again these city walks; when 
life is restored in full measure, and I feel the help of spirit 
which only mountain quest can give me,—TI cling to my i 
own dear old soul-inspiring version, as our fathers read : 
it, ““ Unto the hills from whence cometh my help.” 

The heights of the mountains with their strength and 
help are his, and I may make them mine; and seeing, in 
their grandeur, our Father's helping hand, let the Doctors 
disagree. W. STOWELL MILLS. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Thanksgiving. Dy 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


When from our much or little we have sought 
To help another, or to give him joy, 
Who has not felt a shadow of annoy 

If he returned no hint of valuing thought? 


Or it may be that for some gracious deed j 
One pours his thanks out like the summer rain, j 
Yet, heedless, soon will give that heart a pain | 

Which hath devised his pleasure, filled his need. 


Though finite minds cannot divine thy plan, 
Almighty Father of this great, wide earth, : 
With Thee, we know all blessings have their birth: 

Dost Thou not feel the thankfulness of man? 


While prayers and glorias throng towards the skies 
From myriad tongues, on such a day as this, : 
Still are we ingrates, worshipping amiss, 

If the year’s life such homage falsifies. 


Thanksgiving praises! ring your Godward way 
For every earthly, every heavenly good; 
Wherever grows the grace of gratitude, 

Ye are the blossoms of a harvest day. 


The Light upon the Faces. 
(Adapted from the Arabic.) 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


In the days when men still thought reverently upon 
Allah, there lived in a cave by the Red Sea an ancient 
anchorite. And, after the fashion of men who live with- 
drawn, he loved the dusk of the great cavern, nor seldom 
emerged, save to greet and to bless the pilgrims who 
brought him his meagre sustenance. Forever he pored 
over his yellow rolls of parchment, writ upon in the — 
scrawling black Arabic characters: forever he bent double 


solve the riddle of God. Now and again he would 
himself into an ecstacy of dizziness; and then, as swift, 


~ 


VV —— a 


~ blinked angrily 


Yet no vision came. 
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chamber of his brain, he would feel that he partook of 
the wisdom of God, whose vast mind sees and knows all 
things at once. Yet for all these efforts doubt never 
left him, never was his passion to see the being of Allah 
in a vision wholly satisfied. 

“There is no God but he—Allah the living, the self- 
subsistent!’”’ he would cry shrilly to the wondering 
throngs who came to say the fat-tah with him at the 
mouth of the cave :— 

“God the unseen, the mysterious, who sendeth doubt 
like darkness and faith like light—to us differing, to 
him the same!”’ 

“Ulama!” they were wont to mutter,—‘‘ Learned one!”’ 
Little did they suspect that the words they hailed as 
profoundest wisdom were words from the well of the 
anguish of unbelief. But with great reverence and bow- 
ing of head they would depart, while far into the night 
the old anchorite pondered alone in the darkness of the 
cave. 

The brightness of the evening firmament had no charm 
for him. It was as if a curtain of azure, gold-studded, 
hung across the door of the cave, and all the beauteous 
peace of heaven lay beyond it, and all the vexations of 
the spirit of this world kept vigil with the sage within. 
His eyes widened and grew haggard with incessant, expect- 
ant gazing at rock roof and cave entrance; but there was 
no comfort for his cry 

“Sons of the moment, stubble and grass,’’ he would 
mutter sullenly as the pious, simple folk passed and re- 
passed in the bright sunlight beyond, “what can their slug- 
gish minds ever know of the majesty of Allah?” 

Now it befell that one day the Lord God looked down 
upon the place of the cave. Who but hath seen the way 
of the Lord in this,—how the vault of the sky is parted 
by his hand and the masses of cloud rolled back! Soa 
man draws back the folds of his tent to look upon the 
day’s dawn. As the tent-covering glides back, the vapors 
hasten this way and that across the sky. When the 
clouds move, somewhere the Lord looks down upon the 
earth! And, behold, all across the shore of the sea, 
in the wady wherein was the cave, a great light shone 
down, greater than the sun’s blaze as the sun is brighter 


_ than its reflection on dancing waters; and upon the faces 


of the thronging pilgrims it shone down. An instant of 
unspeakable splendor, and the heavens closed before the 
eye of flame. And the old sage? Nothing had he seen, 
ensconced as he was in his dusky cave, save the faces of 
the pilgrims, upeoraed to the shower of celestial radi- 
anice. 

“What do you gaze at?” 
the cave. 

The pilgrims paid no attention to him. They stood 
astounded, abashed.at the vision. Some cast themselves 
upon the ground and bewailed their sins: others went 
silently away. Finally but one remained, and of him the 
hermit again asked the question. 

“T have seen the face of Allah!” responded the man, 
with beautiful reverence and new brightness of counte- 
nance. But he would say no more and went away. 

The anchorite.sat for a long time within his cave. 
His mind was moved by envy, by curiosity, by disap- 
pointment. “I must sit at the door of my cell,” he said 
in his heart, “lest I always miss such visions. Yet how 
the pilgrims, stupid folk! will disturb my meditations.” 

So for many days he sat at the door of the cell, and 
at the noonday glare, until his eyes 
(weakened by the dusk) had become accustomed to it. 
The smile of the heavens brought no 
_ revelation, and more and more the curiosity of the an- 
Sa mew What had the Heras seen? What were 


croaked the hermit from out 
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ideas darted hither and thither, across and around the 
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the lineaments of the face of God? Had he gazed with 
favor or disfavor upon the place of the cave? The ques- 
tionings drove the hermit forth. With anxiety he left his 
retreat, to seek out in the neighborhood the pilgrims upon 
whose faces he had seen the light. 

The first pilgrim whom he visited was lying on a bed 
of sickness. Out of his pain and distress he greeted the 
hermit with surprise, that so holy a man should have left 
his cave of retreat. But he could tell him nothing. 

“It was but the glory,” the sick man explained, “yet 
how has it comforted me! Through the long watches of 
the night, in fever and anguish, the light has been round 
about me, and my soul has dwelt in brightness!’’ And, 
as he spoke, his countenance was illumined as at the place 
of vision. Even more so, thought the anchorite, with 
deep jealousy. 

The second pilgrim whom he visited had been stricken 
blind upon his return home. But in place of complaints 
he gave forth thanksgiving :— 

“What need have I of eyes to see that have beheld the 
face of God? What else is worthy to be desired?” A 
wonderful radiance shone from his face, upturned to 
heaven, but of the nature of the vision he could tell 
nothing. “It was but beauty,” he whispered, and the 
hermit went away with a heavy heart. 

The third pilgrim whom he sought out had found, 
upon his return home from the cave, that the Bedawin 
had stolen his wife and child. Although lonely, he was 
not bitter of heart. 

“The light and the vision of God?” he responded, to 
the queries of the anchorite. “How do I know? It 
was but love, and therefore I know that he who looked 
with so great compassion upon his servant will not fail 
to care tenderly for those I love, and keep them in the 
light of his countenance.” 

At these words, so trusting and yet so vague, the 
hermit departed in great despondency. What had they 
seen? or why had he alone, of all those who were near, 
failed to receive the vision for which he had so greatly 
longed? Was he fated forever to know nothing of the 
countenance of God save the light on the faces of men 
or the faith in their foolish hearts? 

In this mood the anchorite entered a great city at sun- 
set, and went through the narrow streets to the bazaar 
of an armorer whom he had once known well. Entering 
in, he told the armorer his story, and asked advice. Then 
the armorer, who was a hump-backed little man who 
seldom stirred from the dark shop corner in which he 
worked, told him the parable of the shield (which he 
polished with his palm even as he sat and narrated) :— 

“Who would have dreamed, when they brought from 
the eastern coast of Africa a huge, dark gray lump hither, 
that it would ever become this glittering silver surface? 
How little unlike it was to the dingy iron poker of the 
brazier yonder. But by fire it was purified, and by fire 
bent and curved, even as men by crises and battles. I 
have rubbed it and polished it long—behold its marvel- 
lous sheen! In this dark shop no glimpse of the sun ever 
comes. Yet the shield is ablaze with light, and, if you 
should take it into the open trackway of the camels and 
expose it to the noon-day sun, you could not bear to 
gaze upon it. Yet whence this brilliancy? Who would 
have dreamed that it was lodged in that dull gray ore 
from the African mine? or that the forge and the fric- 
tion could have created it? or that it is the sunlight, 
when the shield is never exposed to it? Nay, but it is 
the nature of silver to be dazzling white, and to its heri- 
tage of light is it true! Now the meaning of the parable 
is this: the heart of man is the silver; life is the forge 
and the friction; and the light upon the faces and the 
light within the heart’’— 
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Then from the minaret of every mosque of that great 
city, over the low roofs gilded by the sunset, rang out 
clearly and sweetly the muezzins’ call to prayer:— 

‘God is great! Come to prayer! God is great!” 

Straightway the old anchorite ran to the mosque and 
worshipped in deep inspiration. Thereafter, cave he left, 
and fellowship he sought, and comfort and vision came to 
him as great treasure. And, although he knew it not, 
more and more his own face shone, until his journey was 
ended in peace. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Important Life. 


Some years ago, while journeying in the mountains of 
North Carolina, I passed by a large number of coves, as 
they call them there, or heads of small valleys between 
the hills, which had been newly cleared and planted. 
The impression on my mind was one of unmitigated 
squalor. The settler had in every case cut down the more 
manageable trees, and left their charred stumps standing. 
The larger trees he had girdled and killed, in order that 
their foliage should not cast a shade. He had then built 
a log cabin, plastering its chinks with clay, and had set up 
a tall zigzag rail fence around the scene of his havoc, to 
keep the pigs and cattle out. Finally, he had irregularly 
planted the intervals between the stumps and trees with 
Indian corn, which grew among the chips; and there he 
dwelt with his wife and babes. 

The forest had been destroyed, and what had “im- 
proved”’ it out of existence was hideous, a sort of ulcer, 
without a single element of artificial grace to make up 
for the loss of nature’s beauty. Ugly, indeed, seemed the 
life of the squatter, scudding, as the sailors say, under 
bare poles, beginning again away back where our first 
ancestors started, and by hardly a single item better off 
for all the achievements of the intervening generations. 

“Talk about going back to nature!” I said to myself, 
oppressed by the dreariness, as I drove by. Talk of a 
country life for one’s old age and for one’s children! 
Never thus, with nothing but the bare ground and one’s 
bare hands to fight the battle! Never, without the best 
spoils of culture woven in! ‘The beauties and commodi- 
ties gained by the centuries are sacred. They are our 
heritage and birthright. No modern person ought to be 
willing to live in such a state of rudimentariness. 

Then I said to the mountaineer who was driving me, 
““What sort of people are they who have to make these 
new clearings?” 

“All of us,” he replied. ‘‘Why, we ain’t happy here, 
unless we are getting one of these coves under cultiva- 
tion.” 

I instantly felt that I had been losing the whole signifi- 
cance of the situation. Because to me the clearings spoke 
of naught but denudation, I thought that to those whose 
sturdy arms and obedient axes had made them they could 
tell no other story. But, when they looked on the hideous 
stumps, what they thought of was personal victory. The 
chips, the girdled trees, and the vile split rails spoke of 
honest sweat, persistent toil, and final reward. ‘The cabin 
was a warrant of safety for self and wife and babes. In 
short, the clearing, which to me was a mere ugly picture 
on the retina, was to them a symbol redolent with moral 
memories and sang a very peean of struggle, and success. 

I had been as blind to the peculiar ideality of their 
conditions as they certainly would also have been to the 
ideality of mine, had they had a peep at my strange in- 
door academic ways of life at Cambridge. 

Whenever a process of life communicates an eagerness 
to him who lives it, there the life becomes genuinely 
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significant. Sometimes the eagerness is more knit up 
with the motor activities, sometimes with the perceptions, 
sometimes with the imagination, sometimes with reflec- 
tive thought. 
the tingle, the excitement of reality; and there zs “‘impor- 
tance” in the only real and positive sense in which im- 
portance ever anywhere can be.—William James. 


A Thanksgiving of Faith. 


We praise thee, God, for harvests earned, 
The fruits of labor garnered in; 

But praise thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield issyet to win! 


We praise thee for the harbor’s lee, 
And moorings safe in waters still; 

But more for leagues of open sea, 
Where favoring gales our canvas fill. 


We praise thee for the journey’s end, 
The inn, all warmth and light and cheer; 
But more for lengthening roads that wend 
Through dust and heat to hilltops clear. 


We praise thee for the conflicts won, 
For captured strongholds of the foe; 

But more for fields whereon the sun 
Lights us when we to battle go. 


We praise thee for life’s gathered gains 
And blessings in our cup that brim; 
But more for pledge of what remains 
Past the horizon’s utmost rim! 
—John Coleman Adams, 1911. 


Superstition and Progress. 


If, as is more than probable, man began as an offshoot 


from some lower grade of life, he did not at first possess” 


anything approaching to what we now call the religious 
sentiment. Or, to state the case somewhat better, he 
felt the same large life that men felt later on; but, to begin 
with, he was not so clearly and forcibly conscious of 
it. His religious sense was vague, chaotic, wild. In a 
word, his religion was superstition. 

That word “superstition” carries with it a bad odor; 
yet, when understood, there is about the lowest super- 
stition a certain glory and grandeur, like the sunlight 
that plays around the edges of the storm cloud. The 
jelly-fish has no superstition; the angle-worm has no 
superstition; the burrowing mole has no superstition. 
But, striding on, across mighty distances, we reach by 
and by the horse and the dog, and we find unmistakable 
evidence of a nascent superstition. These nobler animals 
have been known to show signs of fear and trepidation 
in the presence of certain natural phenomena, such 
as eclipses, earthquakes, and magnetic or electric storms. 
They prove by their actions and by the very expression 
on their countenances that they are in touch with the 
nature around them. 

Upon reaching Man we find superstition in all its power 
and intensity, appearing oftentime as a master passion, 


a mighty, irresistible, all-conquering force which rules 


him asa God. And how do we account for it, how explain 
it? We have seen that the worm, the jelly-fish, and the 


mole know nothing of superstition; we have seen that 


the horse and the dog know considerable about it; while 
in the case of man we find it to a much greater extent 
than in the dog and horse. We know, furthermore, 
that the type of life to which the worm and jelly-fish belong 
is extremely low, and its correspondence or environment 
extremely narrow; that the life to which the horse and 
dog belong is comparatively high, while the life to which 
man belongs is, with its environment, as far beyond 


those of the horse and dog as theirs is beyond those of 


the worm and jelly-fish. 
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But, whenever it is found, there is the zest, 


Sie 
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Thus it begins to dawn upon us that the thing we call 
superstition is the result, not of degeneration, but of 
progress, and is the evidence, not of shame, but of glory. 
It is dawning in the mind of that large sense of wonder, 
that vague perception of greatness, that strange com- 
munion with Nature, out of which are born the things 
that tell for science, art, philosophy, and religion. As 
the butterfly lies enfolded in the ugly chrysalis, so, 
wrapped up in this superstition of man, are the splendid 
possibilities of the finest destiny.—Christian Life. 


Unitarian Worshippers in Orthodox Churches: Some 
Personal Experiences. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Are Unitarians welcome at the Sunday services of the 
orthodox or evangelical churches around us? 

As a general thing probably they are, at least in the 
more liberal of these churches. Undoubtedly in most 
cases a Unitarian minister or layman attending such a 
church will find himself conducted by a courteous usher 
to a good seat, furnished with a hymn and service book, 
and shown any other attentions by members of the con- 
gregation which may be necessary to make him feel at 
home. 

How about the pastor or officiating clergyman, does 
he welcome the Unitarian visitor? Probably in his feel- 
ings, yes. Indeed, if asked, undoubtedly his answer, 
in most cases at least, would be, heartily, yes. But how 
does he manifest his welcome? 

If a guest comes into our home, we do not show our 
welcome by saying to him at once things which we know 
will grate on his feelings, things concerning which we 
know he holds radically different views from our own. 
But this is just what a Unitarian attending an orthodox 
church, even of the most liberal order, usually finds him- 
self confronted with on the part of the officiating minister. 

In many cases, perhaps in most, the sermon, when the 
minister gets to that, will contain nothing antagonistic 
to the faith or the feeling of the thoughtful and devout 
Unitarian visitor. But in the’ service which precedes the 
sermon the so-called ‘‘service of worship,’ where one 
expects breadth and spirituality and brotherhood, and 
does not look for the intrusion of dividing sectarian 
thought or language, here the visitor will be almost cer- 
tain to find, in liturgy or hymns or prayer, or all, not a 
little which speaks the words of distinct sectarian dogma 
and division, as if introduced on purpose to proclaim, 
even in the midst of the sweet solemnities of the soul’s 
deepest devotions, that this church does not exist sim- 
ply for religious or spiritual ends, but for those which are 
dogmatic and sectarian; that it is not simply a Christian 
church, but distinctly and definitely trinitarian. 

What do I mean? ‘The narration of a little personal 
experience will furnish an answer. 


During my past summer vacation, having a number 


of Sundays free from pulpit engagements, I took occasion, 
as is my wont under such circumstances, to attend such 
services of various churches as came within my reach. 
The churches I visited were three, all prominent in the 
large city where they were located, and all reputed to 
be more than ordinarily liberal. One was Congregational, 
one Presbyterian, and one Episcopalian. I also attended 
the Sunday morning so-called ‘‘undenominational’’ ser- 
vice in the great auditorium at Chautauqua, where the 
distinguished and broad-minded Methodist Bishop Vin- 
cent presided and where another Methodist, bishop 
preached. 

I think I may say truthfully that in every case I went 
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to the service in the spirit of worship, hungry for com- 


munion with God and for unity of spirit with all Chris- 
tians, with no thought of sect or dividing name, but only 
desirous of joining sincerely with all worshippers in prayer 
and those exercises of devotion which every human soul 
needs for its own deepest life. 

What did I find? Much that was sweet and uplifting 
and good, just what I longed for. But did I find nothing 
else? In every case other words, words not of devotion, 
but of dogma, words dividing in their nature, grating 
notes of discord in what otherwise would have been sweet 
harmony, began to manifest themselves almost from 
the first utterance of minister and choir. 

In the large Congregational church, reputed to be 
particularly ‘‘liberal,”’ the service opened with the trini- 
tarian doxology, whose closing words are, ‘‘ Praise Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” The first hymn was an ascrip- 
tion of worship to the ‘‘great God Triune.” Another 
hymn was of a similar nature containing such words as 


‘“To the Holy Ghost be praises, 
To the Father and to the Son; 
The Church her voices raises 
To Thee, blest Three in One.” 

Twice during the service a form of the ‘‘Gloria’”’ was sung 
by the choir, ending in the trinitarian formula; and finally, 
as if to make sure that nobody should fail to know that 
this church at least was sound in the trinitarian faith, 
the service was brought to a closé with the trinitarian 
benediction. Thus six different times in an hour and 
ten minutes the Trinity idea was thrust upon us, and, 
what was most to be regretted, every time in connection 
with the devotional parts of the service, where we craved 
to be free from all sectarian thought or suggestion. Hap- 
pily we were all invited to join in the Lord’s Prayer and 
in responsive readings from the Psalms: here there was 
relief, for here were found no dividing dogmas. 

Into the service were brought still other things not in 
harmony with the faith of Unitarians, as prayer to Christ 
as God, the frequent use of such expressions as “‘our 
Lord” applied to Jesus, or ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ,” peti- 
tions for mercy or for salvation “‘for Christ’s sake” or 
“through the merits of Christ’”’ (as if God had no love or 
mercy except when his heart was made tender by think- 
ing of Christ), and so on; but none of these were so per- 
sistently obtrusive as the doctrine of the Trinity. I am 
glad to say that the sermon was in every way excellent, 
just such an utterance as all earnest men and wonien 
would feel the value and spiritual uplift of. This made 
me wonder how a Christian church could consent to have 
its devotional services lag so far behind its sermons (if 
this sermon was a fair sample) in modernness, in breadth, 
in application to the religious needs of men to-day, in 
ethical and spiritual quality. 

In the seryice which I attended at the very large Pres- 
byterian church there were only five affirmations of the 
trinity doctrine, two by the minister alone, one by minister 
and congregation, and two by the choir. Here the bloody 
ninth chapter of Hebrews was read as ‘‘God’s Holy 
Word”; a solo was sung ascribing honor and glory to 
Christ as God; Luther’s hymn (unexpurgated) was sung, 
containing the words “‘the world with demons filled” 
and others of like import, and the minister’s prayer ended 
with ‘we ask all through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The 
sermon was unobjectionable, except for its dulness. 

In the services at the Episcopal church we were re- 
minded of the Trinity as often as at the Congregational,— 
six times. Several times Jesus was addressed in prayer 
or otherwise referred to as the supreme God. ‘The liturgy 
employed was in part spiritual and uplifting and in part 
doctrinal and therefore unsuited for worship. Two of 
the hymns were sweet and full of devotion, one was a 
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statement of the atonement doctrine in its baldest, 
bloodiest, and most shocking form put into rhyme. The 
Apostles’ Creed (falsely so called, since it had no exis- 
tence until several centuries this side of the Apostles’ 
day) was recited. The brutal Old Testament story of 
Elijah’s slaughter of the 450 Canaanitish priests (or 
priests of Baal) was read as God’s Word. ‘The sermon 
was short and intellectually weak, but contained lessons 
welcome to Unitarians as well as trinitarians. 

At the great “‘undenominational service” in the amphi- 
theatre at Chautauqua I supposed I should surely find 
pure worship with no sectarian or dividing strain. Into 
my hands was placed at once the Chautauqua Hymnal, 
with its hymns and liturgy. In the liturgy what did I 
discover? Conspicuous was the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
with its affirmation of belief in the medizval doctrines 
of the virgin birth of Christ and the resurrection of the 
human body. ‘This Creed we were all asked to recite. 
Following this there was prayer ‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord” and the Trinity formula over and over. In 
the hymns I found much that was unsectarian, devout, 
and uplifting, meeting the need of all worshipping souls. 
But I also found the worship of Christ greatly emphasized, 
and the atonement doctrine in its most bloody and repul- 
sive aspect all through the book. ‘The sermon (on the 
Temptation of Jesus) was unsectarian and adapted to the 
practical needs of everybody. But why was it preceded 
by a “service of worship” so narrow and that struck so 
many jarring notes in the minds of all who were unable 
to accept the theology of orthodox trinitarianism? 

Let no one suppose that these experiences of mine are 
peculiar or exceptional: they are not. I have had 
similar experiences times almost without number in the 
years past: indeed they are in line with the regular expe- 
rience of every Unitarian who is in the habit of attending 
“orthodox”’ and ‘‘evangelical’’ churches. Is it strange, 
then, that I raise the question, Are we welcome in these 
churches, even in those professing to be liberal? 

Of course I do not complain that churches claiming 
the orthodox or evangelical name should use their pulpits 
as often as may seem to them needful to teach and defend 
the theological doctrines for which they stand. All 
Unitarians would assent to the reasonableness of this. I 
suppose no Unitarian going to such a church would be 
offended or troubled by a sermon from the minister in 
support of any orthodox doctrine. But what troubles 
me at least, and what seems to me regrettable, is that any 
churches should be willing to sectarianize their worship, 
to mix non-spiritual, speculative, dividing theological 
dogmas, with the devotional parts of their service. Even 
if there cannot be intellectual agreement between trini- 
tarian and Unitarian, may there not be spiritual com- 
munion? Why should not churches of every name pro- 
vide in their devotions a common ground for all sincere 
worshippers, at least for all sincere Christian worshippers? 

Unitarians are far from perfect. They have many 
and serious shortcomings to confess; but I think they 
do endeavor everywhere to make their worship unsec- 
tarian, broad as the love of God, wide as the needs of the 
human soul. I believe there is not a Unitarian church 
in America or England where a devout believer in ortho- 
dox trinitarianism would find in liturgy or hymn or prayer 
a word conflicting with his doctrinal beliefs. Doctrines 
are of the head: worship is of the heart. Theologies 
are many: religion is one.- Sectarian tenets divide: 
the spirit of devotion unites. There are no more deeply 
spiritual hymns than those composed by Unitarians, as 
witness Sarah Flower Adams’s ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
nearer to Thee.’’ ‘There are no more profoundly relig- 
ious prayers and liturgies than those of Unitarians, as 
witness the devotional and liturgical writings of Dr. 
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James Martineau. Because of their undogmatic and 
deeply spiritual character these Unitarian prayers, 
liturgies, and hymns are of course adapted to meet the 
needs of all devout hearts, trinitarian as truly as Uni- 
tarian. 

Unitarians desire to extend an open hand to trinitarians 
by providing in their churches everywhere services of 
worship containing no sectarian or dividing element. 
Has not the time come for trinitarians to extend a broth- 
erly hand to Unitarians by providing in their churches 
services of worship equally undogmatic and equally 
unsectarian? 

Ortrawa, CANADA. 


Che Pulpit. 
Every Man Assured. 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH. 


Let every man be fully assured—Romans, XIV, 5. 


The apostle Paul earnestly advised that every man 
should be ‘“‘fully assured.”” ‘This sounds very much like 
a modern commercial phrase. ‘Taken out of its proper 
setting and content, it does indeed have a strong, present- 
day look about it. But we must not do injustice to Paul 
by misrepresenting him. As we know, he had no thought 
of what we know in these days under the name of “Life 
Assurance.” “Let each man be fully assured in his own 
mind,’ are his words. He was concerned with some dif- 
ferences of opinion amongst the early Christians of Rome 
as to the eating of meat which had been sacrificed to 
idols, and as to the esteeming of ‘‘one day above another,” 
and settles these questions on the basis of moral and spir- 
itual freedom. Let each man judge for himself. ‘To his 
own master,—to God within his own soul,—to his own 
conscience, he must stand or fall. Let every man make 
himself sure in his own mind what is right. 

Yet, with this explanation, it may be excusable to take 
the apostle’s words out of their original connection and 
make a present-day motto of them for quite another 
purpose in complete harmony with the gospel of which 
Paul himself was the great propagandist. ‘The good news 
which was afterwards named Christianity was essentially 
a proclamation of salvation—of security—for all men. 
In modern parlance it was the cry: Make yourselves safe. 
Take hold of everlasting security! Let each man make 
himself fully assured against every danger that imperils 
the welfare of the soul! Hence the special fitness of Paul’s 
words to this wider application. If it is good that each 
man shall make himself sure in his own mind as to the 


right or wrong in a matter of opinion, it is no less a good 


thing that each shall become fully assured and safe in 
the possession and enjoyment of the perfect life in God. 
Without any wish to degrade Christianity by seeming 
to commercialize it, there is a higher sense in which it 
may be said that the gospel is a declaration of uni- 
“What shall I 
do that I may have eternal life?” is the great question 
for all men. Jesus answered it in a very practical 
manner in the parable of the Samaritan. ‘This do, 
and thou shalt live,” said he. If you wish to be se- 
cure of life, make others secure, render all men safe, then 
you will be secure indeed. Long before modern life as- 
surance societies were ever thought of did Jesus make it 
plain that no man could be sure of his own safety by him- 
self alone. Every safe and healthy member of the body 
is endangered by the unsafe condition of the diseased 
hand or foot or eye. If one member of the human flock— 
or social body—be in an unhealthy state, physically or 
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morally, all the other members are in peril. If one man 
is to be safe, he must see that his fellow-men are all safe. 
Though in the fleshly body the severing of the offensive 
hand or foot means the loss of the diseased member, yet 
the cutting off of a member in the social body is an isola- 
tion for the time being only. It is not a permanent sepa- 
ration. If an offender is not curable by any other means, 
he must be as one that is separated,—‘‘Let him be unto 
thee [the Jew] as the Gentile and the publican.” He may 
have to be cast out for a time, and delivered to the cor- 
rectors, but only until he has made full amends, “till he 
pay all that was due.’’ And “so shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts.’”’ No permanent separation: it is 
merely the necessary corrective isolation in which there 
may indeed be wailing and even gnashing of teeth until 
the offender comes to a right condition of mind and heart; 
but, when he has rendered all that is due to the general 
welfare, and come into a right and healthy disposition 
towards his fellows, then he has again entered into life 
and safety and can without danger be brought again 
into close association and organic relationship with 
society and be an added power of security or salvation 
to others. So he that was morally dead shall become 
alive again, the lost shall be found, the wanderer shall be 
brought back to the fold, and every true son of man 
shall seek and save that which was lost. 

This is a wonderfully practical gospel. ‘The truth of 
it and the need of it in all human affairs is more and 
more surely taking hold of the thought of the modern 
world as the greatest science of human economics that has 
ever been conceived. It inspires, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, modern eugenics, the new humanitarian con- 
ceptions in the study of criminology, the treatment of 
the feeble-minded and of the insane. In its light Ruskin 
saw that rogues are “‘manufactured’’ heedlessly and un- 
necessarily by man-made neglect, and that by collective 
justice all wastrels can be reclaimed, and the manufacture 
of them brought to an end. ‘The practical application of 
the marvellous gospel of Jesus is the one great hope for 
all mankind. Did he not make it plain that all humanity 
is one, that all are of a piece, belonging to each other, 
members one of another, and responsible for each other’s 
welfare? Inasmuch as ye have done it to one, ye have 
done it unto all (to the Ideal Humanity in the parable); 
and, inasmuch as ye have not done it unto the least one, 
ye have not done it unto me. There is the solidarity of 
man, for humanity is one. All are safe if each is safe, 
and each is secure only so far as all are secure. Ability 
and faculty, all individual power and aptitude is a trust 
for the good of the whole race. It is not private prop- 
erty. ‘The strength of the strong belongs to the weak, that 
of the parent to the child, of the hale and stalwart to the 
cripple, and every man’s genius is given for the welfare 
and safety of his fellow-men everywhere. ‘To whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall much be requtired,”’ 
and therefore from him to whom little is given is less 
required. Hence it is that men must love their enemies 
and convert them into friends so as not to waste and frit- 
ter away power and precious resources in needless antag- 
onism and strife, and by this overcoming of all evil 
through the collective power of good avoid all real and 
permanent loss, saving everything for the enjoyment of 
all, saving all men from danger and making all secure. 

In such ways did Jesus teach that the security of the 
individual depends not only upon himself, but upon the 
conduct of all other individuals. He can become truly 
himself only in realizing the full fruition of his powers 
through the influence of a favorable and helpful human 
environment. ‘The seed is good, and it will come to its 
richest harvest of possibility in a good soil. 
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_It was therefore a wise thing when men began to com- 
bine together for mutual help and protection under the 
conviction that what each cannot do unaided for himself 
all can in combination do for him and equally for each 
other. In social evolution this elementary truth is ex- 
emplified in the family, the tribe, the community, and the 
nation. The old-time trades guilds and the modern 
Friendly and Co-operative Societies illustrate the idea 
only more emphatically. The early Christian fellowship 
stood for all this and much more. ‘The ideal of the true 
life they had learned from the Master,—from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his need. This is 
the natural family relationship, acted on in every true 
household where young and aged, strong and weak, in- 
fancy and maturity, are all blended in one common in- 
terest. And all mutual insurance schemes against va- 
rious perils, and life assurance enterprises, too, are at- 
tempted approximations towards the realization of that 
relationship on a wider and a larger scale. 

What is the ideal implied at the heart of the great 
national insurance scheme now being operated in Great 
Britain? Is it not this, that every man shall be made 
secure against the danger of starvation? ‘The word has 
gone forth throughout the British nation: Let every 
man be fully assured against want, against unemploy- 
ment, against invalidity. Let each be made safe against 
the peril of poverty and preventable disease. It is a 
great legislative achievement, but it is far more than that. 
It is a wonderful moral revolution involving develop- 
ment of the grandest possibilities for human welfare. 
And there is a deep and far-reaching theological significance 
in it. It is the adoption of the doctrine of universalism 
by a modern state. All must be made safe, that is the 
aim. In this the state has far outstripped the popular 
churches. The orthodox theology is still partialist and 
exclusive. The doctrinal standards and creeds which 
declare that some cannot be saved are retained as the 
authoritative doctrines. A modern state has stamped 
with its seal its emphatic confirmation of the truth long 
embodied in the doctrines of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, that all men must be made safe. How long will the 
orthodox churches be content to allow its theology to 
lag behind the ideal which even the politicians are now 
teaching the world? ‘They are no longer the teachers 
and the inspirers. ‘The modern world has evidently out- 
grown the crude and partialist conceptions brought down 
from a distant and gloomy past. It is a sad and humili- 
ating fact that churches which should ever lift aloft the 
grandest possible ideals for the inspiration of all political 
governments have themselves to be taught by those who 
should be their pupils, and that the enunciation of the 
principles of the faith declared by the founder of Chris- 
tianity should be more strongly pronounced in popular 
politics than in the popular theology. 

It is indeed necessary that every man should be fully 
assured in his own mind on the issues between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy. Individual conclusions should be reached 
by the exercise of free inquiry and private judgment. It 
is equally desirable, too, that each man should make 
himself sure as to the right ideal for practical politics. 
If religion truly means right relations between all men 
and between mankind and God, then the state which dis- 
penses justice and righteousness to men is dispensing 
religion, and is the instrument of general security, the 
organ of salvation. 

Let us thank God for this new promise of life to man. 
Let it be sounded abroad that all men shall be fully assured 
of full opportunity to live. Let the whole world ring with 
the loud acclaim, It is not the will of the heavenly 
Father that one shall perish! 

BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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Sout America. By James Bryce. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Mr. Bryce had only ‘‘four clear months” 
for his travels and observations in South 
America, but he brought to those four months 
a trained mind that made each day count. 
He knew what he wanted to study, he had 
every facility for studying it; and while he 


offers these chapters as merely first impres- | 
sions, he has tested these impressions by | 


subsequent study and by submitting them 


| 


to persons who know the conditions well 
and are fitted to judge. In eleven impor- 
tant chapters he describes the country and 
the people of the seven republics, Panama, 


Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, | 


and Brazil, with the aspects of nature, the 
inhabitants, and the economic resources. 


man has ever taken with nature,’ he gives 
a most interesting description. The Cule- 
bra Cut never seemed so tremendous before, 
nor the skill displayed by the work of en- 
gineering and sanitation more remarkable 
than as Mr. Bryce pictures the contrast one 
sees to-day ‘“‘between the busy crowd of 
workers along this narrow line cut out from 
the vast forest and the untouched, unpeopled 
nature on each side, the contrast between 
the black cloud of death that hung over it 
for four centuries and the sunshine of health 
and energy which medical science has now 
poured around it.”’ Proceeding along the 
coast of Peru, one receives practical expe- 
rience regarding the Antarctic Current. As 
the Gulf Stream carries warmth that makes 
possible the climate and vegetation of West- 
ern Europe, so this great ocean river carries 
up from Southern Chile to some distance 
north of the equator a vast body of cold 
water that chills the air and produces strange 
transformations in a region where one might 
expect tropical heat. In Peru and Bolivia 
nature and the prehistoric civilizations 
chiefly engage the traveller’s mind. Here 
and in Chile he had opportunity to see the 
native Indians. In Argentina, most modern 
of South American countries, and Uruguay, 
perhaps the most attractive, it is the eco- 
nomic development that becomes most inter- 
esting. The last five chapters of the book 
are devoted to the consideration of general 
questions affecting the whole continent. 
One shows how from the old administrative 
divisions of Spanish America true nations 
have arisen. Another studies the race 
relations which suggest highly interesting 
problems. Mr. Bryce’s conclusions are that 
the fusion of a more advanced with a 
backward race does not necessarily pro- 
duce a race inferior to the stronger or superior 
to the weaker; that conquest and control 
by a stronger people have upon some races 
an almost ruinous effect; and that race 
repugnance is the exception rather than the 
rule, as the Teutonic people generally as- 
sume. It seems as certain as anything can 
be that, except in Argentina and Uruguay, 
the aboriginal, European, and African races 
of South America will ultimately be fused. 
A chapter on the relations of South Amer- 
ica to North America and to Europe follows, 
and a chapter on political conditions shows 
that the difficulties in the way of Spanish 
Americans have been greater than any Euro- 
pean people has had to face, and that they 
may be hopeful for their future. The closing 
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pages of ‘‘ Reflections and Forecasts” suggest 
possibilities which Mr. Bryce hopes will 
serve at least to set others thinking. The 
same clarity and fitness of style that belongs 
to his other books serves his purposes here, 
and there is no danger that his book will 
not be read and, we hope, heeded. 


BismyA; OR THE Lost Crry or ADEB. By 
Edgar James Banks. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5 net.—It is a wonderful 
story, this of the uncovering of an ancient 
civilization. Dr. Banks is field director of 
the expedition of the Oriental exploration 
fund of the University of Chicago, To ex- 
cavate a buried city of Babylon was his am- 
bition for years. For it he prepared himself 
by study of the Semitic courses at Harvard 
and under Prof. Delitsch in Sermany and 


|by consular service at Bagdad. The story 


Of the Panama Canal, “‘the greatest liberty | of his repeated delays and discouragements 


of his intelligent preparations and manage- 


|/ment, when the opportunity came, of the 


adventures and dangers that diversified his 
experiences of desert life, and of the wonder- 
ful discoveries that made ample return for 
early hard work and disappointments, un- 
folds from one chapter to another with cumu- 
lative interest. With the excéption of Tello, 
where the French have excavated for many 
years, no other Babylonian ruin has yielded 
so many and such beautiful objects of ancient 
art as this ‘“‘lost city.” The statue of Da- 
udu, a benevolent-looking old gentleman, 
smiles from the illustration, after a seclusion 
of six thousand years, as if triumphing over 
the vandals that cast him down from his 
pedestal in some forgotten revolution. The 
“seated goddess,” in contrast, looks singu- 
larly modern, with her ruffled skirt, narrow 
and short in cut. The baby’s rattle and toy 
sheep and dogs of clay are touching reminders 
of those far-away children who played in 
ancient Mesopotamia. An amusing incident 
is that of the freshly manufactured ‘‘an- 
tique” and of Dr. Banks’s discovery of the 
imposture. Its maker afterwards called on 
Dr. Banks to inquire how he had discovered 
that it was modern, in order that he might 
perfect himself in his art! There are 174 
illustrations, and the book is clearly printed 
and properly indexed. 


ArouND THE CLocK IN Evuropr. By 
Charles Fish Howell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3 net.—The above title 
only suggests the original idea which the 
author had for a new set of travel pictures. 
Once around the clock gives twelve hours, 
divided evenly for visits to twelve well- 
known cities, and the hour appointed to each 
is that which the author has selected as best 
suited to give a typical picture of the pleas- 
ures and activities of the place. He begins 
with Edinburgh at 1 P.M. to 2 pim., when 
“the bugles are singing on Castle Hill and 
the Edinburgh bells are ringing’’ for the 
luncheon hour. ‘‘When the sun is kindly, 
‘Auld Reekie’ is just about as garish and 
stimulating as is possible for a town of such 
dignified traditions and questionable climate 
ever to become.’”’ By magic he transports 
us to Antwerp, so that we lose not a minute 
of our second hour, and so on to Rome, 
until 5 p.m. we reach the little Dutch town, 
where, as he says, ‘‘nurtured in the salt 
sadness of the sea Scheveningen is a Whistler 
nocturne.’”’ Mr. Howell changes the scenes 
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with the speed of a cinemetograph, but he 
grasps so distinctly the spirit, the atmos- 
phere, of each place, that we are simpatica 
without waiting for a change of mood. It is 
delightful to see old places through new eyes, 
and there are always fresh impressions to be 
gained from the enthusiasm of such a clever 
observer. He recalls interesting points of 
literature and art, and quotes from the 
poetry and songs of the nation of which he 
is writing, bringing out quickly the difference 
in national appearance and feeling. Berlin, 
London, and Naples follow, and we are 
adroitly brought here at the right hour for 
a sail on the beautiful bay of Napoli Bella 
to listen con amore, to the gay and passionate 
songs of the people. Heidelberg, Interlaken, 
Venice, and, lastly, Paris—what other city 
could offer so attractive an appearance 
from 12 M, to I A.M.? 


Tue Ricw Mrs. Burcoynge. By Kathleen 
Norris. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—This bright, optimistic 
story is written with a purpose that will find 
much sympathy amongst women who seek 
to accomplish more than the lavish expen- 
diture of a fortune or social triumphs. Miss 
Norris describes a gay little social set who 
live in the modern town of Santa Paloma, 
Cal.; and she tells of their dinners, their 
bridge parties, and their club. This setting 
forms a contrasting background for the rich 
Mrs. Burgoyne, who, with the reputation of 
great wealth and social experiences, as the 
former wife of a diplomat, comes to make her 
home amongst these women. They are 
charmed with her personality and eager to 
make friends; but, when they discover that 
she prefers to spend most of her time with 
her two young daughters or in seeking out 
the sick and unfortunate people she may 
help, they fail to understand her. She sur- 
prises them also by showing how an active 
business interest enters her life without in- 
terfering with her home affairs. In her cour- 
ageous way she assists an old friend, Barry 
Valentine, to buy up a newspaper and not 
only gives him financial aid, but sets him an 
enthusiastic example through the share of 
literary work she assumes. Her inspiration 


is the help he most needs to recover his grip — 


on life, and her faith and loyalty to him 
bring about the love-story in the book. The 
characters could not be more cleverly 
described than through their conversations. 


'This book shows a marked improvement 


over the author’s previous work, 


A Monressor1 MOorTsHEr. 
Canfield Fisher. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Fisher has had 
the good luck to be one of the first American 
mothers to come into close contact with 
Dr. Montessori. She has also the imme- 
diate interest in her methods and work that 
only a mother of young children, or perhaps 
a grandmother, can have,—the interest that 
cannot wait for developments because the 
children she most desires to benefit are grow- 
ing up and must practise the new gospel of 
self-dependence immediately, or it will be 
too late. The book is more than sugges- 
tive: it is inspiring, although it shows us 
mistakes we have made and that our mothers 
made before us. It points out the philos- 
ophy of education and explains the Mon- 
tessori methods lucidly and convincingly. 


By Dorothy 
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Surely the book will make many ‘‘ Montessori 
mothers” resolved to practise its leading 
principles, even if there are no Montessori 
schools available for the perfected system. 
Mrs. Fisher is the author of the Squirrel 
Cage, a novel in which the futility of restless, 
ambitious, social life, forever doing things 
over that are hardly worth the doing at all, is 
strongly brought out. If the joy of activ- 
ity and the unhurried, unworried spirit 
of the Montessori schools could be trans- 
ferred to our American homes, there would 
be no “squirrel cage” for the American 
woman. An unusual compliment is paid 
Mrs. Fisher in that Dr. Montessori has be- 
spoken the right to have this book translated 
and published in Italian under her personal 
direction for the benefit of Italian mothers. 


Ecyprran Days. By Philip S. Marden. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 
net.—Mr. Marden states modestly that he 
has tried to write a book that shall be help- 
ful to the untutored in such matters,—such 
a book as he himself would have been glad 
to discover when he first planned to set out 
for Egypt. To make an Egyptian journey 
worth while one must understand what he 
sees, and Mr. Marden is fully justified in 
adding to the number of books about the 
Nile in that he has set forth clearly and suc- 
cinctly things one ought to know, as well as 
luminous descriptions of places and people, 
and the record, always interesting, of travel 
incidents and experiences. e has included 
a brief survey of the ancient history and the 
religious beliefs of this land of mysteries, 
and he has drawn from the best archeological 
and historical authorities when such knowl- 
edge was necessary for the appreciation of 
monuments. The photographs and maps 
that illustrate the book are mainly of the 
author’s own making. He had an enjoyable 
trip, and its story, thus reproduced in book 
form, will give pleasure to others. 


PrINncESS Racs aND TaTTERS. By Har- 
riet IT. Comstock. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 75 cents net.—Before Mrs. 
Comstock wrote novels, she wrote stories 
for children,—sometimes she writes them 
still,—and the Register used to publish them. 
They attracted notice by their sympathy 
with child life, their understanding of a child’s 
fanciful thoughts, and their vivid delinea- 
tion of a child’s joys and sorrows. Princess 
Rags and Tatters is one of the heroines, 
whom Mrs, Comstock draws with evident 
enjoyment,—a heroine after her own heart, 
brave, merry, high-spirited, warm-hearted. 
How the little lady of the dingy tenement 
found her garden of her dreams, how the 
poor lonely little rich boy wakened up and 
began to enjoy living, how the two made 
the princess’s feeling, that “‘sumpin was a- 
going to happen,’”’ come true,—all this and 
more is in the pretty story. The book is 
illustrated in color by E. R. Lee Thayer. 


_ Best STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—Sara Cone 
Bryant has opened the way for many an 
amateur story-teller who has found that no 
art gives more pleasure to others, and none 
so quickly rewards a comparatively small 
amount of time and pains bestowed on ac- 
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cluded in her earlier books, How io tell 
Stories to Children and Stories to tell to 
Children. It was a happy thought to sepa- 
rate them from the books on method, and 
in their present form they are veritable 
treasure-trove for the children themselves as 
well as for the story-tellers. They are old 
or new as it happens, but they are all cast 
in the conversational form to which they 
have been adapted through long experience, 
and they will delight children who read for 
themselves as much as they please those to 
whom they are told, as first intended. Pat- 
ten Wilson’s illustrations in color are very 
effective. 


Tue CASTLE OF ZION. By George Hodges. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.—The wide success of Dean Hodges’s 
first book of Bible stories for children, The 
Garden of Eden, has led to this second volume 
which begins after the death of Saul and 
covers many important and interesting epi- 
sodes, including the stories associated with 
David and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Naaman, Belshazzar, 
Esther, Daniel, and Jonah. The book is 
more necessary than the first volume be- 
cause the stories and their relation to each 
other are less familiar to the children than 
those of the first nine books of the Old Tes- 
tament. As here told, they are no less in- 
teresting; and, if there is any better way to 
enlist the attention of children in them than 
simply to give him the book and let him 
read for himself, we do not know what it is. 
Dean Hodges has seen the stories from the 
child’s point of view, and has apparently 
found no difficulty in retelling them accord- 
ingly. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. Described by 
Great Writers. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.60 net—Miss Esther Singleton, 
in compiling and editing this work, has not 
limited herself to any Seven Wonders of the 
World, nor has she restricted herself by cen- 
turies from which to draw her subjects, for 
we find a chapter on the tower of Babel, and 
later one about the sky-scrapers of New 
York. Her reputation in this line of work 
has been well established by her numerous 
and varied collections of other descriptions 
by great writers. One can appreciate the 
study and labor such a book means by the 
appearance of unity the work presents, 
gathered as it is bit by bit from different 
authors. The book is interesting, and, as a 
full measure of photographic illustrations 
is to be found here, it can well be said that 
never before have these various marvels 
been so faithfully and conveniently pre- 
sented to the reader. 


THE JAPANESE NATION. By Inazo Nitobe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net.—Dr. Nitobe is a professor in the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, and he is no 
stranger to Americans. Indeed, the lect- 
ures on which this book is based were first 
delivered in half-a-dozen of our leading uni- 
versities, where he was received as exchange 
professor. Dr. Nitobe interpreted the ob- 
ject of exchange professorships to be the in- 


terchange of right views and sentiments 
between the two peoples rather than the 
| give and take of strictly academic knowledge; 


quiring it. These ‘best stories” are in- | and accordingly the book, as the lectures, 
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presents the spirit of the East in familiar and 
sympathetic form for Western readers, and 
makes throughout for better understanding 
and truer appreciation. Especial considera- 
tion is given to the relations of Japan with 
the United States; and these chapters, re- 
assuring and far-seeing, add to the present 
timeliness and interest of the book. Dr. 
Nitobe writes with authority, well qualified 
for treatment of his subject. 


THE PIONEER Boys ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
By Harrison Adams. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.—Boy readers have not forgotten the 
pioneer boys of the Ohio, who moved west- 
ward just previous to the Revolution, to 
make, with their parents and sister, a home 
in the unexplored regions bordering on the | 
Ohio River. They had trapping and hunt- 
ing expeditions and adventures with both 
friendly and unfriendly Indians. In the 
present volume the central event of interest 
is the carrying away of the little sister Kate 
by a band of Iroquois Indians. Before she 
is brought back in safety Bob and Sandy 
have numerous adventures and come into 
relations not only with Simon Kenton, that 
prime favorite in the Ohio settlement and 
friend of Daniel Boone, but with the great 
Pontiac himself. The story is not over- 
drawn, for pioneers in those days went 
through every phase of similar experiences, 
and it is well for later generations to appre- 
ciate this. 


LittLE QUEEN EsTHER. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—This is the eleventh vol- 
ume of the “‘ Brick House Books,” so that it 
comes well recommended. It is pleasant 
to continue with familiar friends and to 
read about this brave little girl, who passes 
through many trying experiences with an 
unusual amount of pluck and good sense. 
Left an orphan, she is separated from her 
only brother, to be adopted by some delight- 
ful people in another city. She is taken to 
their beautiful home, but the only way in 
which she can reconcile herself to the separa- 
tion is in the thought that she is no longer 
a burden to her brother, who has scant means 
of support for them both. Esther, or 
“Queenie” as she is more intimately called, 
so endears herself to her adopted parents 
that she is well rewarded for the sacrifice 
she makes in the beginning of the story, and 
all that seems pathetic at first turns to hap- 
piness in the end. 


A Cry IN THE WILDERNESS. 
E. Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net—The Woodcarver of ’Lympus 
gave the writer of this new book a place in 
contemporary literature and prepared a 
welcome for any new book that she may write. 
This present story is told in the first person 
with the same intensity of feeling and graphic 
interpretation of inner moods. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is its Canadian 
setting and atmosphere, the charm of which 
is heightened by the contrast with New York 
life as seen by a wage-earner, who faces de- 
feat in the incessant struggle. The mys- 
tery of the story is gradually unveiled, and 
one sees at the last how its influence has 
contributed to the development of the life 
in which we are chiefly interested. All 
the character drawing is distinct, however, 
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and the memory of Cale and Jamie will be 
as enduring as that of Marcia and Ewart 
themselves. 


Mary WARH’S PROMISED LAND. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50,—The list of books in the Little 
Colonel Series is long, but no reader of them 
would wish them shorter. It is desirable, 
however, for each new-comer to the series 
(and there must be new-comers as children 
grow up) to read first the earlier volumes. 
Mary is shown here as the well-balanced, 
brilliant girl of ideals and effective activities, 
alive with the passion for service, yet obedi- 
ent to the personal call when it comes. Of 
the Little Colonel herself we have few 
glimpses in this volume, but it includes 
Betty’s marriage, which brings the old 
friends happily together again. ‘The story 
takes its place as one of an interesting and 
popular set. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOW OF THE East. By 
Milton Reed. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.20,—Readers of the Christian Regis- 
ter have not forgotten the interesting letters of 
Eastern travel and Oriental impressions which 
Mr. Reed generously contributed to our col- 
umns some months ago. After journeying 
overland and passing through the Golden 
Gate, the traveller visited in turn Honolulu, 
Japan, the Philippines, China, Java, Malay, 
India, and Ceylon. Six of the eighteen chap- 
ters describe experiences in India where Mr. 
Reed travelled extensively. This adds an- 
other to the books which he has to his credit, 
and it is a record of enjoyable experiences 
and keen observations. His descriptions are 
often picturesque and even poetic. 


HeEimmatLos. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lation by Emma Stelter Hopkins. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 40 cents.—Johanna Spyri is 
one of the best German writers for chil- 
dren, and her Heidi is almost as well-known 
to little Americans as to little Germans. 
The two charming stories of this book are 
translated in a way to retain much of the 
writer’s own delightful style, and the general 
atmosphere is kept unchanged. Such stories 
are far better for children than the highly- 
colored narratives that crowd the shelves of 
the book-stores at this season of the year, 
and children enjoy them quite as much. 
Lessons of simplicity and gratitude for one’s 
blessings are taught without preaching. 


THE ArrcRAFT Boys oF LAKEPORT. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—In this 
volume, the sixth of Mr. Stratemeyer’s 
Lakeport Series, we find the same boys with 
a new interest. We have read in the earlier 
books of their various sports and good times, 
and are therefore not surprised at their 
skill and enthusiasm over aviation. The 
art of flying is only to be attained after 
much danger to the beginner, and the sub- 
ject gives the author a chance to write an 
exciting story,—the flight in a thunder storm 
is truly thrilling,—so that boys who call for 
Stratemeyer—and they are many—will not 
be disappointed by this latest book. 


DorotTHy BRooKE AT RIDGEMORE. By 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50.— 
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The fourth volume of the Dorothy Brooke 
Series finds Dorothy a college girl, not less 
ambitious than we knew her at school, but 
meeting, naturally, obstacles of unexpected 
kinds and distractions of the grown-up 
variety. Even a lover appears; but, fortu- 
nately for the girl readers who like to have 
their pleasures long drawn out, Dorothy’s 
fate is by no means settled at the end of 
this volume, and the pleasing suspense will 
continue. The plot is interesting, the char- 
acters are lively, and the book is in every 
way readable. 


Tue Sourre’s DaucuTerR. By Archibald 
Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25 net.—The story of the squire’s daughter 
continues with the same people in the sur- 
roundings already described in Exton Manor, 
one of the author’s earlier books, both of 
which novels are typically English. For 
those who find charm in a picture of placid 
country life, England furnishes the most 
satisfactory stage for this setting. The tale 
is so smoothly and delightfully written, and 
the characteristics of the country people are 
so well drawn, that many readers will be 
content with the rather gentle romance that 
runs through the book and will not feel the 
lack of more absorbing situations. 


Miss Pumura’s WEDDING Gown. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 net.—Everybody 
knows Miss Philura, and how her belief in 
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THE COMING CHURCH 
ITS WORSHIP AND SERVICE 


By ELMER S. FORBES 


The Church is organized religion, and so long 
as man continues to be religious the Church will 
endure. The Church of the future, like that of 
the present and the past, will exercise the two 
functions of worship and service. The first, be- 
cause it is an imperative demand of the heart. 
We are immersed in affairs, we cannot get away 
from them, but in spite of it the heart cries out 
for what is stable and eternal and will not be 
satisfied with anything less than the deep things 
of the spirit. The coming Church will empha- 


size the function of service much more than is|, 


the case to-day, Service is the visible expres- 
sion or the acid test of religion, and by it the 
Church demonstrates its own sincerity. More 
and more it must and will make its influence 
felt in the life of the time. Through its mem- 
bers it must strive to moralize business and the 
relations of employer and employed, it must be 
interested and do its part in the work of social 
reform, and must engage heartily in the most 
useful and effective kinds of social service. Only 
thus can it prove its faithfulness to its own 
ideals. 
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the Encircling Good brought her to expected 
happiness. It was a delightful sketch, and 
many will welcome its sequel. The story of 
the wedding gown is the central interest, 
but a secondary love-story affords a certain 
contrast and some amusing situations. Miss 
Philura herself is as lovable as ever, and her 
theories receive unexpected confirmation in 
several different ways. 


GULLIVER’S VOYAGES TO LILLIPUT AND 
BROBDINGNAG. By Jonathan Swift. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.25 net.— 
This latest edition of Jonathan Swift’s famous 
book is beautifully illustrated in color by 
P. A. Staynes. Children who have never 
read these ingenious stories might be said 
to be fortunate in that they have so much 
solid enjoyment in store for them. ‘This 
pleasure will be considerably enhanced by the 
appealing and clever work of the illustrator. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Architectural Quarterly of Harvard 
University for September contains a very 
suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of Archi- 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and Evolution), 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1793 


NUMBER 121 


THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANACK 
For 1913 


ROBERT B. THOMAS 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
9 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


THREE GOOD CALENDARS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR | 


For Fun Lovers 
WE, US & CO. Twelve pages and cover. 
Price, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

For Nature Lovers 
EVERYBODY’S GARDEN. Twelve 
pages and cover. Price, 25 cents; postpaid, 
28 cents. 


Interleaved, 20 Cents. 


For Scrapbook Lovers 
THE LAUREL SCRAPBOOK CAL-— 
ENDAR. A page for every week in the 


year. Favorites old and new in prose and 

verse. Price, 50 cents; postpaid, 55 cents. 
The Three Calendars to one address, $1.00 postpaid 

Send for a list of the ‘‘Laurel Series.”” A line of 
cards and leaflets made especially for people of educa- 
tion and refinement, 

Address, FRANCES L. LESTER 

1151 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that do not pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under the domina- 
tion of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than armies or navies, the unseen 
Empire of Finance. He further shows that this mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, 
however powerful, but that it has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the 
essential statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both in this 
country and abroad. There is an ‘unseen empire”’ that can to a certain, and perhaps to a large, 
degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if not the exact extent of it, is told in this 


highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


THE OPEN SECRET 
By JAMES T. BIXBY 


This “‘ study of life’s deeper forces ”’ is a search- 
ing examination into the motive power which 
lies behind the mechanism of the universe,—a 
universe which is still in the making, and in con- 
nection with which to accomplish his divine pur- 
poses God depends largely upon man. The 
book is one of practical and helpful application, 
to the writing of which Dr. Bixby has brought 
his ripe scholarship and profound but’ lucid 
thought. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Story of a Good 


Woman 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The woman referred to in the title is Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, whom the author terms “ one 
of the bravest, wisest, most patient, most 
courageous, and most devout of all the women 
who have ever lived.”” The reader will under- 
stand his praise when he learns from the pages 
of this little book something of the history of 
the founding of Stanford University, the great 
vicissitudes of its earlier years, and the devotion 
of Mrs. Stanford to it when success seemed im- 
possible, 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Art of Married Life 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM 


The opportunities, privileges, joys, duties, 
and mutual obligations of married life are here 
presented in a most persuasive and compelling 
way. The sweetness and nobility of a true mar- 
riage find happy expression in this little volume. 
It is eminently fitted as a gift to newly married 
people and for use by ministers. It can be had 
with a marriage certificate bound in facing the 
title page (at no extra charge). 

The booklet is printed in red and black through- 
out and is exceptionally attractive. It comes in 
two bindings: white ooze flexible calf with ripple 
silk paper lining, and cover stamping in gold, 
boxed; also paper covers, stamped in ink, and 
enclosed in an envelope to match. 


Flexible leather, 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents 
Paper covers, 25 cents net; by mail 27 cents 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual ex- 
perience of a manat first devoutly orthodox, then 
a doubter, then an atheist, and finally a rational 
believer in God and his universe. The processes 
of the writer’s reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set forth 
in his narrative. It is a thoroughly stimulating 
and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


Treasures New and Old 


A memorial to 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, which was commemorated by meet- 
ings held in the Church of the Disciples and in 
Arlington Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimonials, 
together with the tributes of earlier years, and 
a selection of sermons. There are twelve full- 
page illustrations, giving portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke (including the painting by William 
Morris Hunt); views of the old and new Church 
of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FORGET -ME-NOT 


A Year of Happy Days 


Edited by 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


These selections for daily reading have been 
chosen for their cheerful courage and simple trust 
and are free from tendencies to introspection. 
“The aim has been,” as stated in the Foreword, 
“to provide for young people a grateful thought 
for every day; to help them to see God and to 
love him through his familiar gifts of home and 
friends and simple fireside joys.” 

Under each day is given a Scriptural text and 
a stanza or two of verse chosen from a widely 
ranging group of the best poets, both living and 

ead. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 
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tecture” contributed by Prof. E. J. A. Du- 
quesne, and ‘‘Notes for Three Lectures on 
Municipal Improvements,” by R. S. Peabody, 
lecturer on architectural design. The first 
of these is concerned with the general theme; 
the second relates to ‘‘Examples of Civil 
Improvements”; while the third discusses 
“Boston and the Question of Municipal 
Improvement,” and is illustrated by five 
sketches of picturesque localities in the older 
Boston. A dozen heliotype sketches con- 
stitute the supplement of this number of the 
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A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 

Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 

- There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 

local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 

work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 

Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 

Movement in Winnipeg. 

Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND, VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


|Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
| Saag? favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sundayuachool 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., im 
the Christian Register:— 

“‘There is an astonishing ammount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young pee may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am oa: 
ing ab to using the first part of the book in my own 

‘amily, 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers; GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 


In November. 


The elm and the maple, the ash and the oak, 
Gave a grand party for all their young folk. 
The guests were dressed gayly; each girl wore a gown 
Of yellow and red, and the boys came in brown. 
They gathered in groups in the shade of the trees 
Or whirled in the waltz with the frolicsome breeze; 
And, when dancing was done, at the set of the sun, 
They went to a bonfire and ended their fun. 

—Anna M. Pratt. 


The Secret of Thanksgiving. 
BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


Dora was in tears. “I guess if those Pil- 
grim children had had such a poor time as I 
have,’ she said, crowding her reader and 
number-book into her school-bag so hard that 
a corner of her number-book pushed through 
the cloth, ‘‘they wouldn’t ‘have made any 
Thanksgiving. Oh,dear! NowI’ve torn my 
bag, and I suppose I’ll have that to mend 
this afternoon, instead of going across the 
yard to play with Lena.” 

She snatched her coat from the big chair, 
and her hat from the broad window-shelf, 
where she had tossed them when she came in 
from her walk before breakfast. Little Sister 
Helen’s big doll came tumbling to the floor 
from the coat Helen had wrapped it in, break- 
ing its nose as it struck the floor. With her 
hat Dora pulled down a small potted rose- 
bush which Auntie May had given her on 
her birthday. It struck on the doll’s head, 
breaking the pot into fragments, covering the 
doll with damp earth. The slender plant 
stem was bent in the middle so that the upper 
part lay at right angles to its stalk. 

Helen cried: ‘‘My dollie is bwoke! My 
dollie is bwoke!’’ and ran to pick her up. 
She stepped on the rosebush, right on a dear 
little bud Dora had expected would be a 
blossom on Thanksgiving Day. Dora caught 
at Helen, just too late to save the bud, push- 
ing her away so roughly that the little girl 
fell backward, striking her head on the brass 
fender in front of the fireplace. 

“There,” cried Dora, “now I guess you'll 
be more careful.” 

But Helen lay very still. Her face was 
white, her eyes shut. 

“Wake up,” cried Dora. 
act like that!” 

Still Helen did not move. Dora took her 
hand and tried to pull her up, but the child 
lay as she had fallen. ‘‘Mother!’’ Dora 
called. ‘‘Mother! Come quick!” 

Mother was dusting in the next room. 
She came in quickly, saw Helen on the floor, 
took her up into her arms, and hurried with 
her into the kitchen, ‘‘She will be all right 
in a minute,” mother said. 

Dora’s knees knocked together in so queer 
a way she could hardly walk. ‘The kitchen 
looked big and strange, and seemed to be 
turning around ‘and around, while the sink 
seemed to stand on the top of a hill. 

Mother turned the cold water faucet, 
caught a handful of water, and dashed it into 
Helen’s face. ‘‘Oh,” cried Dora, “don’t.” 

But mother did it again and again. ‘Then 
Helen gave a little gasp, and her eyes opened. 
“She’s all right now,’’ said mother, wiping 
the wet face tenderly and kissing both cheeks 
and lips. Then she carried her back into 
the sitting-room, and laid her on the couch. 


“Vou mustn’t 
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“Put your coat and hat away, Dora,” 
mother said. ‘‘You may stay at home from 
school to-day to help take care of Helen. 
I want her to keep quiet and rest, and you 
may sing to her and tell her stories.” 

All day long Dora tended Helen as gently 
and lovingly as possible. At night, after 
Helen had been put to bed in her little white- 
and-gold crib, and Dora lay in her own bed, 
thinking, thinking, thinking, suddenly she 
burst into tears. 

“What is it?’’ mother asked, coming in 
with a lamp and gathering Dora up in her 
arms, 

“T’m so sorry I hurt Helen. I did it, 
mother. I pushed her over. I didn’t mean 
to hurt her, but I was cross.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Everything went wrong—things always 
do go wrong just when I can’t bear anything 
at all’”’— 

Mother gave a queer little smile. 
you take a pill, Dora?” 

“No, mamma,” Dora answered. 
got all about the pills. 
now?” 

Mother nodded. Dora reached across to 
the dressing-table and took up a little pill- 
box. It was marked: ‘Pills for Dora, when 
she can’t bear anything at all. In mild at- 
tacks, take one; in acute illness, take two; 
if very severe, take three.’’ In the box were 
left about a dozen tiny rolls of paper, tied 
with bits of colored silk. Dora chose a 
“pill” tied with blue. She slipped off the 
thread, unrolled the paper, and read: “ Think 
of something pleasant that is going to hap- 
pen.” 

“But I wish there wasn’t any Thanks- 
giving to-morrow. I’ve been wishing it all 
day. It won’t make me thankful a bit, I 
know it won’t. I’m just as sad as I can be, 
and I wish it was a day to cry instead.” 

“Dear me! This is an acute attack. I 
think you’d better take another pill.” 

Dora opened the box again. ‘This time she 
chose pink. It said, ‘‘Count how many 
things you have to be thankful for.” 

“But I’m not thankful one bit,’’ said Dora, 
“and Thanksgiving won’t make me be.” 

Mother looked very sober. ‘‘No, dear, 
Thanksgiving doesn’t make people thankful 
or happy. ‘That isn’t what it is for. It is 
to give people a chance to show that they 
are thankful.” 

“T’m not. I’m puffickly mizzable.”’ 

‘‘With a nice school and pretty clothes and 
playthings and Lena? With home and 
mother and father and Helen?” 

“But—if I’d been a Pilgrim, with a wild 
turkey dinner to eat, and a red cloak to wear, 
and a whole ship load of good things come 


“Did 


“T for- 
Shall I take one 


over from England to them, I’d have been | 


so glad I shouldn’t have known what to do. 


No wonder they made a Thanksgiving! | 


They didn’t have to go to school, nor learn 
lessons, nor mend torn bags, nor—any- 
thing!” 

“Why, Dora! They had to work harder 
than you ever thought of working, and with- 
out any conveniences to work with, either. 
There were no stores, and no money to buy 
things with if there had been stores. ‘They 
were glad to get the ship’s food because they 
were almost starved. They were thankful 
because that terrible first winter and the 
wild animals and the fiercer Indians had not 
killed them all; and they sang hymns and 
prayed because they felt that God had taken 
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care of them, and they wanted to show how 
much they appreciated it.” 

“T don’t believe things went wrong with 
them as they do with me—and just when I 
can’t bear anything ’specially.’’ 

“But things don’t go wrong, dearie. We 
break and spill and tear things and hurt 
people when we let ourselves get cross and 
worried and sad. It wasn’t what the Pil- 
grims had or didn’t have, Dora, that made 
their Thanksgiving, or what happened to 
them or didn’t happen to them. It was 
how they felt in their hearts. And that is 
what will make or spoil our Thanksgiving 
to-morrow.”’ — 

Dora kept still for awhile, thinking. 

“You haven’t taken that second pill yet,” 
mother said. , 

“Well,” said Dora, slowly, “I’m glad 
Helen was not hurt any worse. And I’m 
thankful I don’t live where there are wolves 
and wild Indians. And I’m thankful we 
have stores and money to buy things. 
And—why, I’m thankful for lots of things, 
Yes, I guess I’m cured. ‘There is Thanks- 
giving inside of me, after all.” 


The Dangeroos! 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


Freddie had never been to the circus, and 
he came home from his first visit in a state 
of wild excitement. He had hardly breath 
enough to. give his mother a sketch of the 
wonders he had witnessed. 

“OQ mother, you ought to been there! 
Were you ever at a circus?” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” his mother replied, “but 
not since I was a little girl, and that seems 
a long while ago. I suppose the circus has 
grown immensely since my first visit. We 
used to have just one ring and one clown, 
and maybe one elephant and two or three 
cages of wild beasts. I imagine that every- 
thing has changed since then.” 

“Yes, it has,” exclaimed Freddie. ‘‘ Why, 
mother, they have three big rings, and some- 
thing doing all the time in all three of them, 
It almost made me cross-eyed trying to look 
at them at the same time. I tell you it 
makes you twist your neck if you try to see 
everything!’’ 

“Did they have many wild animals?” 

“T never saw so many in my life, and I 
guess nobody ever did. They had lions and 
tigers and leopards and dangeroos and’’— 

“Oh, no, darling,’ his mother said, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘you mean kangaroos.” 

“Yes, and they had them, too,” exclaimed 
Freddie. 

“No, dear,” his mother explained, ‘‘there 
is no such animal as a dangeroo. 
you mean kangaroo!” 

“No,” replied Freddie, with great positive- 
ness, ‘‘I mean dangeroos, and the name is on 
the cage, too.’ } 

“You must be mistaken, dear,’’ his mother 


‘persisted. 


“Well, you go to the circus with me to- 
morrow afternoon, and J’ll show you the 
dangeroos.” 

“Well,” replied his mother, ‘‘we’ll cer- 
tainly go, dear, for I never heard of the 
dangeroo before. He must be well worth 
seeing.” | 

So the next afternoon saw Freddie and his 
mother in the circus |grounds, and Freddie 


\s I said, ~ 


4 
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led {his mother [in triumph to a cage ‘of wild 
hyenas. Over the cage there was the word 
“dangerous” in large letters. 

“There,” said Freddie, “now what did I 
tell you?’’ 

Mother bit her lip hard and tried not to 
laugh, and fortunately something funny hap- 
pened in the crowd which offered an excuse 
for her amusement. 


The Story of a Cross Kitten. 


There was once a little kitten who was so 
cross that he looked like the picture of the 
tiger in Jimmy’s animal book. He used to 
walk around the house saying, ‘‘Mer-row! 
Mer-er-row!”’ when there wasn’t anything 
to say ‘‘mer-er-row”’ about. 

It was Jimmy’s kitten—Jimmy is the little 
boy who lives in the tiny brown house near 
Moses Cooper’s flour mill on the stone road. 
Mr. Cooper gave Jimmy the kitten, but he 
supposed that it was a good little kitten who 
would soon learn to smile and say, ‘‘ Purr— 
purr—purr.”’ He never dreamed that his 
kitten would turn into a little cat so cross 
that it wouldn’t even say “Mew” or ‘“‘Me- 
ow” when it felt like a tiger in the jungle, 
but must always go ‘‘Mer-row! Mer-row”’ 
from morning until night. 

The kitten wouldn’t even say, ‘“‘I thank 
you”’ for cream. Jimmy knows because he 
tried it. The kitten always growled ‘‘Mer- 
row” when milk was poured into his pretty 
saucer beside the kitchen stove. Jimmy 
thought perhaps the kitten was cross be- 
cause he had no cream, and so one morning 
he gave Master Kitten cream from his own 
oatmeal, 5 

“Mer-ro-aow!”’ scolded that kitten. He 
must have liked the cream, too, because it 
wasn’t three minutes before the saucer was 
empty and the kitten was asking for more— 
this way: ‘‘Mer-row! Mrow! Mrow!” 
You may be sure he didn’t get any more 
cream that morning. ; 

There was nothing Jimmy didn’t do to 
make his little kitten happy. He kept him 
supplied with fresh water to drink, and made 
his bed every morning so it surely would be 
comfortable. The bed was a small feather 
pillow in a wooden box behind the stove 
and was softer than Jimmy’s crib. Yet 
every night before the kitten went to bed he 
stood a moment beside the box and com- 
plained, ““Ye-ow-mrrow-ermrow!”’ 

One day when Jimmy was visiting Mr. 
Cooper at the mill, his mother put the cross 
kitten in a basket and tied on the cover. 
Then she carried the basket to the grocery 
store. You shouldn’t blame Jimmy’s mother. 

“Good morning, Mr. Pickles,’ said. she— 
the grocer’s name happened to be Pickles. 
“T have been told that you are looking for 
a kitten to live with you and catch grocery 
mice. Here is one that will scare the mice 


away if he doesn’t catch them. Oh, you are 


quite welcome. I am delighted to let you 
have him.” 

You see, the grocer had said “I thank 
you”’ the very second Jimmy’s mother spoke 
the word “‘kitten.”” She was gone before he 
had a chance to change his mind, and he 
changed his mind before the cross kitten had 


eaten dinner. 


“Vou can’t live here unless you stop say-: 


ing ‘Mer-row,’” threatened the grocer. “I 
won’t keep a cat that hasn’t better manners!”’ 
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“Mer-row—mrow!” growled the kitten, 
impudently. ‘‘M-mrow!” 

Next morning the kitten ran away be- 
fore breakfast, mer-row-ing at every step. 
Straight he went to Mrs. Hadley’s back door 
and asked for milk. 

“Scat! Run away exclaimed Mrs. 
Hadley when she opened the door and saw 
the cross kitten. ‘‘Scat, I say!” 

Then to Mrs. Ketchem’s back door trotted 
the kitten. There he called ‘Row-yow— 
mrrow!” so loud that Mrs. Ketchem thought 
a dog was after him. She opened the door 
quickly. 

“‘Mer-row!”’ exclaimed the kitten. 

“Oh, you go on!” advised Mrs. Ketchem. 
“Scat, sir! You are too cross to come visit- 
ing here!” 

From house to house went the little cross 
kitten, getting hungrier every minute as he 
was turned away from one door after another. 
Miss Pole even chased him with a broom. 

At last the kitten cried ‘‘ Meow” for Jimmy, 
and before long the “‘meow”’ became a pitiful 
little ‘Mew! Mew!” 

Jimmy was eating his supper of bread and 
milk when he heard a gentle little ‘‘Mew!”’ 
outside. 

“What if it were my own poor little kit- 
ten!” exclaimed Jimmy; and, when he opened 
the door, there, sure enough, was his kitten, 
only this was a good little kitten. The min- 
ute Jimmy said, “‘Come in, poor little kitty,” 
the kitten began saying, ‘Purr! Purr! 
Purr!” until, if his throat had been made of 
thin china, it must certainly have broken. 

From that day to this Jimmy’s kitten sings 
“Purr! purr! purr!’ from morning until 
night, and is thankful for his home, his food, 
and his warm bed behind the kitchen stove. 
Even in his dreams this little cat sometimes 
says, ‘Purr! purr! purr!” 

You wouldn’t think, to see him now, that 
he ever had been a cross little kitten.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Continent. 
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Among the Eskimos of Labrador. 


“What will you do if we cannot reach 
home?”’ I asked Johannes, one afternoon, as 
we labored through the drifting snow in the 
teeth of an arctic storm. 

“Stop and build a snow house,”’ said he. 

“Will you be able to find good snow in 
this weather?”’ 

“Find good snow?” said Johannes, with a 
look of surprise. “I can always find good 
snow.” 

When the afternoon light began to grow 
dull, he pulled out one of the big snow-knives, 
an appalling weapon, with a bone handle 
and a blade a yard long. Brandishing this, 
he trotted from side to side, prodding here 
and jabbing there. He was “finding snow.”’’ 
Soon Julius stopped the sledge, and they 


held a consultation. 


When the place was chosen,—it was a 
gently sloping hillside, for there the snow 
hardens the best,—my drivers were soon at 
work. Each man armed himself with his 
huge snow-knife, and between them they 
marked a circle on the snow. ‘Then Johannes 
retired to the middle and began to dig. 
He first made a wedge-shaped hole, to give 
himself a start, and then from the sides of 
the hole he carved great slabs of the frozen 
snow. I judged them to be about six or 
eight inches thick, two or three feet long, 
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and eighteen inches high, and they were 
nearly as heavy as stone, 

Johannes just tumbled them out of his hole 
as fast as he could cut them, and, as the hole 
grew, I saw that the slabs were all slightly 
curved. Julius seized each slab as it toppled 
out, and carried it gingerly to the edge of the 
circle. He set the slabs on edge, side by 
side, and chipped them a little from the top, 
so that they leaned inward. He pared away 
the first few with his knife, so that the lowest 
ring formed the beginning of a spiral, He 
followed the spiral up, propping each slab 
against its neighbor, and chipping its edge so 
that it leaned well inward. 

Meanwhile Johannes got nearer and 
nearer the wall with his digging, and his 
work got harder and harder, for instead of 
tumbling the slabs out he had to pick them 
up and hand them to Julius over the leaning 
wall. I thought the wall looked frail and 
unsafe, but Julius seemed to think other- 
wise, for he crawled up on it and leaned over 
to see how Johannes was getting on inside. 
As a matter of fact, his weight only pressed 
the slabs together a bit more firmly. 

At last the spiral was finished all but the 
“keystone.” Julius sprawled on the side of 
the house, while Johannes’s hands shoved a 
big slab through the opening that still re- 
mained at the top. Julius laid it over the 
hole, and chipped the edges away with his 
knife until it gently dropped into place, 

A scraping and trampling noise was next 
heard inside the house; that was Johannes 
smoothing the floor. Meanwhile, Julius was 
filling all the crevices with snow, to keep the 
wind out. 

Soon Johannes was ready tocomeout. His 
sword poked out suddenly and slashed a 
doorway in the wall, and then the man 
himself crawled out. The house was fin- 
ished.—Dr. S. K. Hutton. 


Baby’s Private Trolley Line. 


A certain city in South Carolina owns its 
lighting plant and employs as superintendent 
a young man who is an original and enthu- 
siastic electrician. He recently became the 
father of a vigorous son, who demanded a 
great deal of attention, a large part of which 
was contributed by the father in rolling a 
baby-carriage up and down the long shady 
porch. It was here that electric genius came 
to his aid. 

A strong iron cable was strung the whole 
length of the porch. A little crib with wheels 
on it, something like a cash-basket in a dry- 
goods store, was made and suspended on 
the cable. By means of a cord attached to 
the crib, and operated by a sewing-machine 
motor, the crib moves along the cable, and, 
when it reaches the end, the motor is auto- 
matically reversed, and the crib goes to the 
other end, and so on. By the turning of 
a switch the baby is kept quiet and happy 
indefinitely.—Popular Mechanics. 


Seven-year-old Evadna agreed to a plan 
to help break her of the habit of sucking her 
thumb. Accordingly, one night that favorite 
member was well wrapped up in a piece of 
cloth. But the little one’s resolution gave 
way before she fell asleep; and, bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, “It’s the first time my 
thumb was ever stopped up|” 
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Ohio’s Debt to a “Common 
Dutchman.” 


The discussion of the minimum wage at 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction brought to mind an experience 
the writer had back in the 90’s with a lately 
deceased president of the teamster’s union 
of Cincinnati, Joseph Heberle. I was then 
a resident of that city. 

Heberle was a German, born in the old 
country, and accustomed to his beer.. He had 
become aroused, however, against the crook- 
edness and oppression involved in the exac- 
tions of saloon-keepers throughout the town, 
who had installed watering-troughs in front 
of their saloons and got city water free of 
charge, but who made it uncomfortable, not 
to say intolerable, for teamsters to water 
their horses at these troughs without patron- 
izing the bar. 

He registered his protest in no uncertain 
words and began to agitate for “free public 
drinking fountains for man and _ beast,” 
to be erected at convenient points through- 
out the congested business districts. But, to 
use his own expression, he was ‘‘nothing but 
a common Dutchman,’’ and nobody paid 
much, if any, attention to what he said. The 
indifference only inflamed him the more, and 
he started out on a personal canvass among 
clergymen, labor leaders, social workers, and 
influential men and women, urging them to 
see in person or write letters to the Board of 
Public Affairs, and to get their friends to 
do likewise, demanding a city appropria- 
tion for free public drinking fountains. 

It was not long before the Board of Public 

_ Affairs was flooded with letters and petitions, 
and it seemed as if suddenly and for some 
inexplicable reason the entire city of Cin- 
cinnati had gone mad on the subject of drink- 
ing fountains, and would hear nothing 
else. I have often wondered whether the 
board ever found out that only one man 
was back of all the hubbub, and he “only 
a common Dutchman.” 

Heberle had come to my home to enlist 
me in this fight. We were in the midst of an 
earnest discussion of the plan of campaign, 
the persons to be seen, the points to be argued, 
and all the rest, when into the room there 
toddled a baby girl. Instantly the man of 
one idea forgot me, forgot drinking fountains, 
forgot everything except the child. He 
crooned over her, fondled her, talked baby 
talk to her. 


“Heberle,” I finally interrupted, “why 
don’t you get married?” 
I ought to have known better. The man’s 


face fell. He turned upon me almost fiercely, 
and, with eyes flashing, fairly hissed at me: 
“T’m nothing but a teamster. I earn only 
ten dollars a week. The most I can ever 
hope to earn is eleven dollars. And I'll 
never ask any woman to share that income 
with me and undertake the responsibilities of 
a family.” 

I awoke to the fact that I was looking into 
the face of a middle-aged man of warm do- 
mestic nature, who, rather than subject a 
wife and children to the privation and slow 
torture of less than a living wage, was sub- 
jecting himself to involuntary bachelordom 
and suffering in his own domestic soul a 
daily martyrdom. 

This explains what was in later years 
puzzling to some Cincinnatians, to whom 
Heberle was a fanatic and more or less of 
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a nuisance,—his consuming zeal in the child 
labor movement. Himself unlettered, not 
illiterate,—I have letters from him, the 
deciphering of which would do credit to a 
post-office expert,—almost uncouth, and in 
every way handicapped, nevertheless he 
founded, financed, managed, and edited the 
Child Labor Record, the first publication of 
the kind in Cincinnati and Ohio, and one 
of the first in America. He was at it early 
and late, week days and Sundays, year in 
and year out, with never a vacation. He 
literally wore himself out and went down 
into a premature grave. The tactics which 
he had successfully followed in the campaign 
for free public drinking fountains (I forgot 
to say that the Board of Public Affairs actu- 
ally appropriated $2,500 or thereabouts for 
this purpose, thereby making a beginning 
at placing the city, so to speak, ‘‘on the water 
wagon’’), he pursued with equal success for 
a Child Labor Law. I believe that the 
National Child Labor Committee will not 
accuse me of exaggeration if I say that to 
this unlettered Dutchman, the driver of an 
express-wagon and president of the teamsters’ 
union, more than to any or all other persons, 
is due the credit for having placed the first 
child labor law on the statute books of Ohio. 

When I told a part of this story at the 
section meeting of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and 
closed by saying that, if ever there was a man 
who deserved a monument to his memory, it 
was Joseph Heberle, the chairman of the 
meeting, Owen R. Lovejoy, greatly to my 
surprise and gratification, announced: ‘A 
monument is being erected to his memory. 
It is a free public drinking fountain.’’— 
J. W. Magruder, in the Survey. 


Phillips Brooks. 


Ter: 

The last time that I saw Mr. Brooks to 
speak with him was at a memorable crisis 
in his history. It was close upon the date 
of his acceptance of the Bishopric of Mas- 
sachusetts, but this fact was not generally 
known. The movement of his own mind 
at the time, while his decision to leave 
Trinity Church forever was still seething, 
was as solemn as prayer. 

If any one had any doubt of this, the sight 
of the man on the occasion to which I refer 
would have made it clear to the dullest per- 
ception. We were at lunch, four of us, Mr. 
Brooks, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Ward, and myself, 
with friends whose hospitality is expert in 
the art of selecting the difficult and delightful 


number of guests, which is more than the. 


Graces, but less than the Muses. 

Mr. Brooks was very quiet at first, almost 
silent, and, it seemed to my slight social ex- 
perience with him, unprecedentedly sober; 
but Dr. Holmes’s conversational genius soon 
struck the sparks from the smouldering fire 
in the preacher’s heart, and the two men 
began to talk. The rest of us held the breath 
to listen, as our hostess, with her distinguished 
tact, stirred the flame when she would; and 
one of the most remarkable conversations 
which I ever heard followed. 

On Mr. Brooks’s part this was more than 
grave. It was devout almost to the point 
of exhortation or prophecy. Dr. Holmes 
played with the great stream of religious 
feeling for a few moments, but he quickly 
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and reverently swung himself along with it. 
I shall never forget the expression with which 
he regarded Mr. Brooks. It was one of un- 
alloyed trust and admiration. At moments 


it had a beautiful wistfulness, as if he might ~ 


have said,— 

“Of course, you know I can’t altogether 
agree with you; but you almost make me | 
wish I could.” 

As the talk deepened, Mr. Brooks roused 
and raised himself and us to one of those 
rare altitudes of which one always says after- 
wards, ‘“‘It was good to be there.” 

He began to talk about the duties of the 
upper to the lower classes of society and of 
the Christian to. the irreligious. He spoke - 
rapidly, then earnestly, then eagerly, hotly, 
without fear and without reproach, like the 
Christian Bayard that he was. At the last 
he pushed on into -monologue,—a thing I 
never heard him do before; and no one, not 
even the king of Boston conversers, cared to 
interrupt him. 

The preacher’s eyes burned over our heads 
into the peaceful perspective of Charles 
River. 
He seemed to hear the orders of authority 
“we could not hear”’ and to see visions which 
“we might not see.” 

To my surprise, he spoke of the Salvation 
Army in language of deep respect. He hon- 
ored its work, He prophesied heartily for 
its future. He spoke contemptuously of the 
nervousness of people of ease about infection 
in clothing brought from the sweat-shops 
and from homes whose horrors few of us 
troubled a heart-throb to alleviate. 

With sacred indignation he rebuked the 
heathen of the West- End, who cared neither 


for their own souls nor for those of other men. ~ 


He scored worldliness of heart and life in a 
lofty denunciation to which it was impossible 
to offer a protesting word. 

He mentioned by name a certain fashion- 
able men’s club on the Back Bay. ‘The 
Salvation Army,’ he cried, “ought to be 
sent there. Nobody needsthem more. They 
ought to go right through such a place as that, 
and preach New Testament religion.’ 

At this point Dr. Holmes suggested in a 
subdued voice, “But, Dr. Brooks, such men 
as those are not going to listen to the Salva- 
tion Army. It seems to me that you are 
the man to go into the— Club and preach 
Christianity.” 

Dr. Brooks made no reply. ‘The rest of 
us took the thought up and urged him a 
little. But he fell into a silence. ... He talked 
no more. In a few moments he abruptly 


and silently left us—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
in McClure’s Magazine. 


Haydn’s Music, 


The following little episode, taken from — 
Memoirs just published abroad, throws a 
very pleasant light on three great Germans. 
In a conversation with Goethe, Zelter—a very - 
intimate friend and a celebrated musician 
and music lover—was finding fault with 
Haydn’s church music, expecially with two 
of his great masses. ‘‘ They are not suitable,” 
declared he, ‘‘they are too tuneful: they are 
almost cheerful.” 

“The criticism of a Zelter has great value, 
then why not tell him bibinig! you think?” 
suggested Goethe, 

“T did; or rather, I asked him,” explained 
Zelter, “ “Why do you compose your church — 


a 


His voice took on the priestly ring. - 
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music like that?’ Then—what do you sup- 
pose the-old Papa Haydn said then? He 
said, ‘Whenever I get to thinking about the 
dear God, I am so indescribably glad that I 
ean write but joyous masses.’”’ 

Which so touched Goethe that, although 
he joined in Zelter’s disapproving shake of 
the head, he was forced to dry his wise old 
eyes most energetically on his big silk kerchief. 

K. H. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The correspondence of the Foreign De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is often very interesting, and shows 
how far our little candle sheds its illuminating 
rays into the religious world. 

We subjoin extracts from three or four 
letters received recently which should be of 
exceptional interest to the Unitarian readers 
of the Christian Register. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley, the representative 
of our American Unitarian Association in 
Tokyo, Japan, writes us this pleasant 
description of our missionary work in that 
city :— 

“SunpAy AFTERNOON, ToKyo, 
Oct. 13, 1912. 

“Tf you could now step into our Unity 
Hall, you would feel sure you had entered a 
very live, much occupied, useful place, and, 
prospectively, even more a successful insti- 
tution than it evidently is. You might 
wonder over the piles of seta (clogs) that 
you would see under guard at the south 
entrance, but their owners will get them by 
and by when their duties and pleasures are 
over for the day. In the library are fifty 
or more young men and some young women. 
They are celebrating the entrance into the 
church of twenty-seven of their number. 
They are nearly all recent additions to the 
church and have been having luncheon, and 
are just now making congratulatory and 
reminiscent speeches. Twenty-four of the 
twenty-seven were received into the Church 
this morning by the rite of baptism, making 
more than eighty this year. Several of us 
who are the seniors had our turn at speech 
Abe, Kishimoto, myself, and our 
energetic professor and minister, Uchigasaki. 
More are yet to have a say, and the young 
people are paying devoted attention. You 
would find two committees consulting in 
the magazine and secretary’s rooms over 
particulars in their departments. In the 
auditorium, where I was a few minutes ago, 
you would be delighted at the sight of a hun- 
dred children engaged in a ‘Sunday-school 
Concert.’ At this moment I hear Mr. 
Amano’s energetic declamation telling the 
children about Gen. Nogi, who now is big 
in the Japanese imagination. Near by is a 
Unity Club committee gathering, in a room 
opposite the one in which I now am. And 
here I am writing to you for a little while. 
This evening doubtless a large gathering 
will be in the hall for the regular church ser- 
vices, as the weather to-day is beautiful. 
Tuesday evening the hall in all probability 
will be filled with working people,—it is their 
evening. Wednesday evening there will be 
a mass meeting on behalf of Social Purity. 
Thursday evening is the regular weekly Unity 
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Club session, and Friday afternoons the 
library is given weekly to the Seiza ho (or 
‘Quiet Sitting Society’) for a sort of deep- 
breathing health measure,—not our church 
affair, but a hygienic movement with a little 
religious philosophy added. So you see, 
we are a busy household so far as special 
meetings go, while the general magazine and 
routine office work is carried forward every 
day from nine until five, our office hours. 
These are just a few Sunday afternoon notes 
prompted, as I came into my room, by the 
‘full house’ around me. 

“What admirable articles those are by 
Dr. Sunderland! If they could only get the 
reading among our people they ought to have! 
He is right: the Mission Church is the living 
and growing church. ‘There is that scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth,’ and the missionary 
impulse is necessary to any real Christian 


faith: I don’t see how any one can think 
otherwise.” 
The Dutch Protestantenbond recently 


held its annual meeting in the Province of 
Friesland, and in response to a cordial invi- 
tation one of the Meadville scholars, now 
studying in Berlin, was sent to represent the 
American Unitarians. He reports:— 

“JT have but shortly returned from the 
meetings in Leeuwarden. I found the men 
there assembled all that you had said they 
were, and feel that I derived great benefit 
from my contact with them. It seemed to 
mean a great deal to them that the American 
Unitarian Association was represented at 
their meetings, and there was frequent refer- 
ence to this fact. Formal welcome and greet- 
ings from the Protestantenbond were ex- 
tended atthe opening meeting, and these, 
with messages of fellowship to the comrades 
across the sea, were repeated several times 
during the course of the conference. The 
messages with which you intrusted me were 
delivered at. the final meeting, which was 
held in the theatre of the city. It was the 
largest gathering of the conference, and the 
hall was well filled. The experience has 
meant a great deal to me and was well worth 
the twenty-four hours of travel involved. 

“FE. BuRDETTE Backus.” 


From Italy Rev. G. Conte writes:— 

“Though we still have some difficulties, 
we can say the battle is won. We have 
agreed on a common general idea, an ethical 
union, which may be stated as follows: 
The Free Believers are people united by their 
faith in a Supreme Being, by a similar 
method of studying religious questions (his- 
torical and critical), and by a common will of 
translating their faith and knowledge in do- 
ing good and in promoting a better religious 
and civil education. Every secondary doc- 
trine is left to the members of the Associa- 
tion. The greatest opposition is made to the 
idea of importing a new Protestant church. 
They do not care if the ideas we give are Uni- 
tarian: they like them, but they hate to 
belong to a special or new organization. We 
have even had strong opposition to accepting 
the Massini creed. Of course to discuss the 
matter at a distance, in summer, and during 
the war, has taken much of my time and 
strength. r 

“With such an ideal we have published 
the first number of our Riforma Italiana 
which has been well received.... The name 
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has beet. welcomed becatise in a rational 
work of propaganda Italians see the char- 
acter of the national genius. It was time 
to form a definite directive committee, and 
I am very proud of the one I have formed. 
These are the names of the members, all 
well-known people in Italy: Prof. Comm. A. 
Chiappelli of the Naples University, where 
he has taught the history of philosophy. 
He has also taught philosophy in Padua and 
Florence, has published very important 
books, one on the ‘ Pantheistic Interpretation 
of Plato,’ another on the ‘Development of 
the Human Ideal in Greek Literature down 
to the Fourth Century,’ another on ‘ Doctrine 
of Reality in Modern Philosophy before 
Kant.’ Prof. Comm. B. LaBanca is pro- 
fessor of history of Christianity in the Uni- 
versity of Rome. He has published lessons 
on rational philosophy; many studies on 
Marsilio da Padova, Luther, and other re- 
formers; ‘Primitive Christianity,’ and sey- 
eral other books. Prof. Carlo Formichi is 
of the University of Pisa. He teaches 
Sanskrit, and is known as the greatest Italian 
Orientalist. Prof. Italo Giglioli is professor 
of chemistry in the University of Pisa and 
member of many scientific societies. He 
has published many well-known works. 
Accepting membership in our association, 
he writes that for many years there has been 
felt in Italy the necessity of an association 
like ours. His letter, which I shall publish 
in the next issue of the Riforma, will immensely 
help our cause. Dr. E. Caporali, one of the 
greatest living philosophers, was once con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but had to withdraw for his liberal ideas. 
He has been for many years editor of the 
review Nuova Scienza which has attracted 
the attention of many learned people in 
Italy, England, and America. We also have 
Profs. Corti, Poggiolini, Jovacchini, Cerve- 
sato, Angelo Crespi, Grillo, Reghini, Dr. 
Della Lena, and Dr. Diaz de Palma. Of 
all these not one professor is of Protestant 
origin. Their adhesion will be published 
in the next issue of the Riforma and will no 
doubt make an excellent impression on our 
readers. We are far from having the interest 
and active co-operation of these professors 
as you have in England and America, but 
entouraging and sympathizing words and 
frank approval of our ideas and methods 
are very valuable in Italy. I must insist on 
one point. Not one of these people knows 
me, no one has any personal reason to be 
connected with such a work. So it is only 
the idea that attracts them, and therefore 
what I said is true, that Jfaly is ready. I 
hope that the success of this work, in cir- 
cumstances often very discouraging, will 
show the Protestant churches here the only 
way they may expect a success. ...In a 
few weeks we shall close our financial year 
for the publications. Everybody that knows 
anything about religious Protestant publi- 
cations in Italy says our results have been 
wonderful. I shall do my best to make the 
review self-supporting as soon as I can. 
“The relations between my work and the 
Protestant churches are good. They ignore 
us entirely, but personally every one is very 
kind to me, especially the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In Florence I met Bishop 
Hamilton, who called me up to the platform 
and in a very kind way tried to persuade me 
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to go back. Then the presiding elder, Dr. 
Clark, invited me to go to Bologna where 
their conference was held, and I went and 
was with them two days. _I thought it would 
help them to get used to the idea that after 
all a Unitarian is not an outcast whom one 
must avoid. The Waldensians have sent 
me an invitation to attend the opening of 
their Theological School Year. 

“And now let us hope that the coming 
winter may bring us new work, new respon- 
sibilities, new difficulties, and new victories 
for God.” 


Miss M. B. Westenholz writes us from 
Denmark :— 

‘We have had some things happening 
here, one that at the moment made a great 
stir. On New Year’s Day a minister in the 
Established Church, Pastor Barfold, after 
having preached, stood in the front of the 
choir of his church and told his congregation 
that he stood there for the last time. He 
did not believe in Christ as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world, and he resigned 
his pulpit. He then turned to the altar and 
uttered the Lord’s Prayer and the bene- 
diction. You may imagine the commotion 
it caused all over the country, but as that 
is the last he has said publicly it soon died 
away. I know the clergyman very well. 
I urged upon him that at this moment, when 
he had the ear of the whole country, he ought 
not merely to say what he did not believe, 
but it was his duty to bear witness as to 
what he believes; but he is at the moment 
a heartbroken man, and he is unfortunately 
an old man. He has been quite orthodox 
and a minister in the church for more than 
thirty-five years: then he is much more 
a scholar and a critic than a religious 
leader. He seems to like to hear about 
Unitarianism: it is something new to him 
that there is faith outside of orthodoxy. 

“Another thing that has happened is that 
the common interest in church politics is 
waning. I believe we have been on the top 
of this wave, and doubt that in my lifetime 
we shall be carried on by another. There- 
fore I think a continued struggle on our part 
to become a part of the Established Church 
would in the near future be barren. I think 
that side of our work must rest for the present. 
We must do now what we can to consolidate 
and strengthen our congregation. We should 
strive to get a church of our own. We 
should try to start a Sunday-school and the 
like. Our battle these twelve years to se- 
cure for ourselves a place inside the walls 
of the Established Church has been rewarded 
in this way, that the knowledge of an inter- 
est in Unitarianism has spread far and wide 
in a way it would not have done if we had 
begun as a small denomination: you never 
seem to know what the prize is while you 
run, but there is a prize for every one who 
runs. On July 14 we have our annual meet- 
ing, this year in Jutland. 

“Now, will you thank your Association 
for its kind greeting? Will you tell the com- 
mittee that they have done much for us, 
while we have done nothing for you? My 
consolation is that it comes naturally to the 
strong and generous to feel kindly and fore- 
bearing to the weak.” 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
German General Protestant Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the liberal Christian foreign mission 
of that country, was held in the Rhinelands 
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recently. A missionary exhibit attracted 
many. Collections of $1,800 were taken 
up. It was decided to increase the number 
of missionaries and physicians in China and 
Japan, to build in Tokio a student home in 
the university quarter, and a German school 
for Japanese, an enlargement of the evening 
schools conducted_successfully for, twenty 
years past. The general , superintendent, 
Witte, is planning a visit to the United 
States, and hopes to come into closer touch 
with our Unitarian agencies for the foreign 
extension of our influence, 

The Japanese Buddhists are engaged in 
missionary work among the 13,000,000 in- 
habitants of Korea. During five years, 
1906-10, they built in Korea 133 Buddhist 
temples. 

The Japanese Christians are now con- 
tributing per head about 85 cents a year in 
fixed rates towards the support of their re- 
ligion. How large this sum really is will be 
seen from the fact that the average salary 
of a Japanese school-teacher is, all told, less 
than five dollars a month. Other incomes 
are correspondingly small. 

A new college hall is to be added to the 
Unitarian Theological School, Manchester 
College, Oxford. Land and ‘houses adjoining 
the college premises have been bought from 
Merton College at a cost of £12,000, and the 
committee, says the Annual Report, are con- 
sidering plans fora hall. The Arlosh trustees 
have undertaken to pay the cost of erecting 
the hall, and have contributed £5,000 towards 
the purchase of the site. Sir John Brunner 
has given £5,000, and Mrs. George Holt and 
Miss Holt £1,000 each. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met at the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 13, 1912. The speaker was Rev. Will- 
iam Sullivan, and his subject was “The 
Liberal Movement within the Catholic 
Church.’”’ The president, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, in introducing the speaker said that the 
subject is important because the future of 
the Catholic Church is important to the 
Commonwealth,—an importance which is 
shown by recently compiled statistics showing 
that a majority of the voters, not only in 
our large cities, but in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, are Catholic. 

Mr. Sullivan gave a clear and incisive 
picture of the liberal movement which arose 
within the Catholic Church in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Between the 
year 1890 and 1900 there arose within the 
Church a group of young scholars, the finest 
group of scholars within the Church in a 
century. They were loyal sons of the Church, 
devout and earnest. They possessed the 
results of the great advance of scholarship 
of the nineteenth century. 

Their hope was that science and democracy 
would be accepted by the Church. ‘These 
were regarded as foes by many within the 
Church, but the hope of these young men was 
that a reconciliation might be affected be- 
tween the Church and these ‘‘foes’”’ and they 
be received into fellowship. ‘They believed 
that the Church could reconcile herself to 
them, and that the Church would not be 
sacrificing any of her ancient dogma nor 
imperilling her supreme authority. ‘The 
Church would continue to be the true and 
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permanent home of the spiritual quest of. 


men. And science and democracy would 
not lessen the purity and vigor of that spirit- 
ual life which the Church possessed, but 
rather clarify its pure flame. 

Up to the time of the death of Leo XIII. 
he had not condemned one of the men in 
this movement. He had regarded the move- 
ment with toleration. The movement spread 
through one country after another. In 
America it was received with joy and en- 
thusiasm by Catholic scholars, who hoped 
that, in the free atmosphere of this republic, 
democracy, the light of science and the spirit- 
ual life, would grow apace when thus united in 
the Church. But with the death of Leo 
XIII. and the elevation of the present pope, 
Pius X., the new movement began to be 
checked. The new pope, not taking into 


account the loyalty of the men in the move-_ 


ment, nor their piety and devotion, saw in 
the movement only concessions to unbelief. 
He gave the movement the severest con- 
demnations. 

A series of repressive measures were 
adopted. Professors in colleges were de- 
posed; reviews by the score were suppressed. 
There followed the careful scrutiny of text- 
books, the watching of teachers who might 


be suspected of sympathy with the move-- 


ment, and every kind of measure which 
would ferret out the least root of the move- 
ment. Finally came the famous bull which 
condemned all ‘“‘modernism,’”’ and in the 
most unmistakable terms declared against 
all the results of the intellectual movement 
of the nineteenth century. Then two years 
ago came the edict which required every 
cleric,—teacher, member of an order, or parish 
priest,—every man in orders in the Church, to 
take an oath to his bishop that he did not 
now hold, and to the end of his life would 
not hold, any of the views with regard to 
science, Biblical criticism, philosophy, or 
any other conclusions that were the result 
of the scholarship of the nineteenth century, 
and which had been condemned in the bull 
against ‘‘modernism.” Failure to take this 


oath involved the extreme penalty of sus- 


pension from office. 


‘The leaders of the new movement had al- 


ready been removed, but a few men refused 
to take the oath and suffered excommuni- 
cation. 
movement not one remains in good standing 
in the Church to-day. No one remains, 
indeed, in the priesthood who has not taken 
this oath and shut out from his library 


the books of the new scholarship and closed 


his mind for all time to the new light. 


And within the Church this light is abso-_ 


lutely extinguished. 


While the movement for the new scholar-- 


ship was going forward, this group of scholars 
promoted a movement for democracy. The 
beginning of it was a plan to bring together 
employers and employed for better under- 
standing, these meetings to be inclusive of 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

With the repressive measures against 
scholarship came the condemnation of this 


movement; first, because it was not led by 


the bishops, and, second, because it was 
“‘inter-confessional.” ‘To call meetings and 
allow non-Catholics the right of expression 
in those meetings could not be tolerated. 
Movements are now going forward—not- 
ably in Holland—to forbid Catholic laboring 
men to belong to labor unions to which non- 


Of the men who took part in the 
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~ Catholics belong. How far will this move- 
ment go in the world? 

Of the great hope to unite scholarship and 
the spiritual life within the Catholic Church 
nothing remains, Where is there hope that 
they can be united? ‘The liberal churches, 
which have attained the freedom of thought 
which is elsewhere denied, should deepen 
their spiritual life; and they would thus 
become the best hope of the world for an 
organization which would grant complete 
intellectual liberty and combine it with that 
deep piety which the hearts of men need. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society; 
Drink and Efficiency. 

The stress of modern competition puts 
increasing emphasis on efficiency. Kings 
and emperors are declaring, We must have 
the most efficient soldiers, strong in brawn 
and quick of brain. Manufacturers are 
demanding, Give us men who can do more 
and better work. Everywhere the urgent 
ery is for laborers with more intelligent eyes 
and more skilful fingers. The employer, in 
mill or store, as he looks upon boy or man, 
considers the question, Will he prove an 
effective workman? The farmer has learned 
to mix brains with his farming, and he says, 
There must be no dawdling or waste of energy. 
but more skilful tillage of the soil. This 
pressure of our industrial situation is felt in 
the home. It knocks at the door of the 
school. Even the Church is told that it must 
do more to prepare men and women for this 
economic struggle. 

On account of these conditions, persons in 
authority are everywhere studying the prob- 
lem of human efficiency: What is the best 
diet? How may the strongest children be 
reared? What is the best training for prac- 
tical life? What habits conduce to effec- 
tiveness of service; to quality and amount 
of production; to strength, skill, and safety? 
There must be no waste of time or energy 
Mere mediocrity cannot be tolerated: all 
must be the best. Many trades are so 
hazardous that men must not be allowed to 
work unless in prime condition. Risks must 
be reduced to a minimum. The organiza- 
tion of industry is such that a profit depends 
upon the high efficiency of a vast number of 
human machines. All is lost if employers 
are irregular, accidents numerous, or service 
unskilful. 

Just now there is a remarkable and hopeful 
awakening all along the line respecting the 
influence of drink upon efficiency. It is 
probable that the temperance cause will re- 
ceive its greatest help from this direction. 
If it can be made clear (and this is now de- 
monstrable) that liquor unfits men for the 
best service, the saloon will have to close 
and the habit of drinking be abandoned. 
The command of industry is absolute and 
final. The employer must have his profit. 
He can get it only through the highest skill. 
If a beer bottle lessens that skill, the beer 
bottle must be abandoned. This is no 
question of mere sentiment or social etiquette. 
It is a matter of industrial necessity. If it 
shall come about, as it will in the near future, 


that employment is conditioned upon ab-| 
stinence, then the brewery and the distillery | and produces heaviness and inattention in 
must close. The decree of the market will | the school, 
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do what the pulpit and the school cannot 
accomplish in this respect, though preaching 
and training will always be needed and will 
continue to occupy a large and important 
place. 

A most significant indication of what is 
coming to pass is a pamphlet of some forty 
pages, recently issued by the ‘‘ American 
Museum of Safety,” an institution located in 
New York City and chartered by the legis- 
lature of the empire State. The fact that 
the first “Manual’”’ to be issued by this newly 
organized civic bureau is on the subject of 
Drink is a most hopeful sign of the times, 
showing that the vast importance of the 
subject is being recognized in a new quarter. 

This booklet has been prepared by Dr. 
William H. Tolman, the director of the 
Museum. As stated, it is the first of a series 
of “Manuals of Safety,’ and it bears the 
title ‘‘Alcoholism in Industry: Some Euro- 
pean Methods of Prevention.’”’ It embodies 
the results of the author’s extensive studies 
in Europe, especially his researches at the 
International Exposition of Hygiene in 
Dresden (1911) and his studies of the Ger- 
man Trade Associations. 

This little pamphlet is a veritable arsenal 
of facts which show how the use of liquor 
destroys industrial efficiency. Let me pre- 
sent a few of them: Many employers of 
labor ‘‘report that the prevention of alco- 
holism in the factory [by strict rules prohib- 
iting the use of liquors or by the substitu- 
tion of non-alcoholic drinks] has increased 
the product: the work is better done, there 
are less faults, and the number of accidents 
has fallen.”” One states, ‘‘Since beer has 
been prohibited in the morning, I have had 
better order in my workrooms and better 
work.” Another testifies, ‘‘By substituting 
tea for beer, the consumption of beer has 
fallen from 2,000 to 200 bottles, and quarrels 
among the workmen have completely ceased.’ 
The Continental Rubber Company sub- 
stituted coffee, and in 1909 prohibited 
brandy; and in the sixteen years, from 1894 
to 1910, the percentage of accidents went 
down from 13 to 6. In 1905 the German 
Imperial Insurance Office sent a circular 
letter to every manufacturer in the empire 
through the various trade associations, in 
which it urged the teaching and instruction 
of their youth and women workers in regard 
to the dangers of alcohol—a most effective 
temperance measure. A still more signifi- 
cant fact, showing how the danger from 
drink is coming to be recognized in high 
places, is this: ‘‘The Emperor has ordered 
that every recruit of the Imperial Navy and 
Army on his entrance into the military ser- 
vice should be provided with a pamphlet 
showing the connection between alcohol and 
the military strength of the nation,’— 
pointing out forcibly how drink decreases 
the efficiency of the people. 

The Ministry of Education (Germany) 
has approved the following circular, now 
being distributed by certain Boards of 
Health: Give your Children not a Drop of 
Winel Not a Drop of Beerl Not a Drop of 
Brandy! 

Way? 

I. Alcohol checks the bodily and mental 
development of children. 

II. Alcohol leads quickly to exhaustion 
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III. Alcohol causes disobedience to parents. 


IV. Alcohol develops sleeplessness and 
early nervousness. 
V. Alcohol increases the death-rate of 


children. 

VI. Alcohol weakens the resisting power 
of the body and thereby leads to the develop- 
ment of all kinds of diseases. 

VII. Alcohol prolongs the duration of 
every illness, 

VIII. Alcohol continually awakens re- 
newed thirst, and on that account leads easily 
to habits of drinking. 

Indeed, how encouraging that such a cir- 
cular is being widely distributed in Germany, 
hitherto the land of universal beer-drinking! 
Would that something like this might at 
once be done in America! 

Let me commend this pamphlet most 
heartily. It ought to be in the hands of 
teachers, ministers, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents. Every one interested in the cause 
of temperance will find here encouragement 
to new activity and effective weapons for a 
more successful warfare against the greatest 
curse of mankind. It may be had by send- 
ing ten cents in stamps to Dr: William H. 
Tolman, the American Museum of Safety, 
New York City. JosErH H. CROOKER. 

RepLAnps, Cat. 


A Social Service Conference. 


Below is the programme of a social service 
conference or institute, which is to be held 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Social and Public Service of the American 
Unitarian Association, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 4, and the morning and 
afternoon of Thursday, December 5, at Chan- 
ning Hall, and on the evening of Wednesday 
at the First Parish Church in Cambridge. 
The conference deals entirely with practical 
subjects, and is designed especially to be of 
help to those churches which are trying to 
fulfil their social obligations. Social Service 
committees will hear forms of effort described 
which will interest them, and individuals will 
find that there are many kinds of service 
which it is possible for any one to undertake, 

The members of the churches and the 


Deaths. 


FLAGG,.—At Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 31, 1912, George 
Channing Flagg, son of the late Rev. Samuel B, Flagg. 
Burial at Grafton, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received, Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


JOSEF YARRICH 


Society Magician. Entertainer. Open for engage 
ments. Sendforcircular. Highest references. 658 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. Telephone, 2502 J., Tremont. 


| OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
tighland Springs, Va. 
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public generally are cordially invited to 

attend all the sessions of the conference. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 4, 1912. 

Afternoon Session at Channing Hall, at 2 P.M. 


Presiding, Rev. Samuel Eliot, D.D. Ad- 
dresses: ‘The Expansion of Religion,” 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity; ‘The Social Function of the 
Church,” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New 


York School of Philanthropy; ‘‘ Practical 
Suggestions for Service,’ Frederic Almy, 
Secretary Charity Organization Society, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Evening Session at First Church, Cambridge, 
at 8 P.M 


Addresses: ‘‘Some Contributions to Ameri- 
can Life by the Peoples of Continental 
Europe,” Fortunatus J. Bagocins, Dr. 
Joseph de Lewandowski, Francisco P. Mal- 
geri, Prof. Leo Wiener. 

Opportunity is given in the Parish House 
to inspect the Social Service Exhibit illustra- 
tive of the city of Cambridge. 


Tuurspay, DEc. 5,-1912. 

Morning Session at Channing Hall, at 10 A.M. 

Presiding, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, Direc- 
tor Charity Organization Society, Boston. 
Addresses: ‘The Church and the Social 
Jnrest,”’ Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; ‘Social 
Service Agencies,” Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary Department Social and Public 
Service; ‘‘The Social Service Committee in 
Action,’ Mrs. Annie M. Chesley, First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. Edgar 
S. Weirs, Montclair, N.J. 


Afternoon Session at Channing Hall, at 2 p.m. 


Presiding, Hon. John D. Long, director 
American Unitarian Association. Addresses: 
“The Moralizing of Business,” John B. 
Stetson, Jr., Philadelphia; ‘‘A Social Pro- 
gramme,’ Charles F. Dole, D.D., presi- 
dent Twentieth Century Club, Boston; 
“What Some Churches are Doing,” Rey. 
Paul R. Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Rev. William B. Geoghegan, 
First Church, New Bedford, and Rev. Edwin 


A. Rumball, First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester. 
Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Life Memberships. 


It is some months since the subject of Life 
Memberships has appeared in these columns, 
but it still looms large in the minds of the 
workers at headquarters who are all anxious 
to see the life membership list make a 
phenomenal growth this year. Five names 
have been added since the May meeting, 
‘and we hope to see the number increased by 
at least twenty-five before another May. 

Miss Edith Melvin of Concord, Mass., is 
the chairman of the Life Membership Com- 
mittee; and she would be glad to communi- 
cate with any one with regard to a life mem- 
bership, or money may be sent directly to 
the treasurer of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Mr. O Arthur McMurdie, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A life membership in the Young People’s 
Religious Union costs but $10; and the 
money is put into a fund reserved for this 
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purpose, the income only being available for 
the general running expenses. In this con- 
nection it may be interesting to note in pass- 
ing that a life membership in the American 
Unitarian Association cost $50, in the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, $10, and in 
the Alliance, $25. The American Unitarian 
Association has a life membership list of 
over twenty-seven hundred, the Sunday 
School Society about eight hundred, and the 
Alliance one hundred and twenty-six, accord- 
ing to the last manual; while our present 
membership is only two hundred and five. 
Who will help increase it? Any one who has 
the interest of the young people of our faith 
deeply at heart and wishes to do something 
for the cause cannot confer a greater favor 
than by becoming a life member or making 
some one else a member of this organization. 

It has several times been suggested that 
it would be a pleasant thing for our young 
people’s organizations to make the minister, 
his wife, or some interested worker a life 
member. Should the treasury happen to 
be low, such an object would offer an admi- 
rable incentive for which to work and help 
both the local society and the central organ- 
ization as well. Perhaps the minister is too 
modest to suggest this matter himself: in 
any case its proposal might very well come 
from some other source. 

If every one who reads this would see or 
suggest that this be carried out, no doubt we 
should see a substantial gain in our life 
membership list. 


Religious Intelligence, 
Meetings. 


THe Rocky MOovuNTAIN CONFERENCE 
Boarp.—The first quarterly meeting, held 
in Denver Friday, November 8, was well 
attended and most encouraging. Members 
were present from Greeley, Fort Collins, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver. It is planned 
to hold missionary meetings in the places of 
this section where Unitarians have a foot- 
hold, and by persuasive and intelligent means 
educate audiences up to the wonderful gift of 
the Unitarian faith. The ministers will con- 
duct one service, and there will be a platform 
meeting conducted by prominent lay mem- 
bers. Money for the undertaking will, if 
possible, be raised in this section, and every 
effort will be made to revive the parishes that 
are at present discouraged from one cause or 
another. ‘The first meeting will be in Greeley 
early in December, and among the speakers 
will be Rev. T. S. Robjent of Colorado 
Springs, president of the conference board, 
and Rey. David Utter of Denver. 


CONFERENCE OF WISCONSIN UNITARIANS shy 


AND UNIVERSALISTS.—For the first time in 
many years there has been a joint conference 
of the Wisconsin Unitarians and Universalists. 
It took place October 24, 25, and 26 in the 
Madison Unitarian parish house and church. 
More than sixty delegates, from all parts 
of the State, were present, with several from 
Chicago, including the Western secretary, 
Rev. E. C. Smith, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and Dean Fisher of the Universalist Ryder 
Divinity School, connected with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A luncheon was served 
by the ladies of the parish that met with 
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outspoken approval, and all but four of 
the guests were entertained by Madison 
families. ‘The conference was largely the 
result of the zealous efforts of the pastor 
of the Madison church, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, 
who met with ready response from all to 
whom he applied. It proved even a greater 
success than had been anticipated, and prom- 
ises to lead to a vigorous joint support of 
the liberal religious work among university 
students and to co-operation in Sunday-school 
activities. An interesting and valuable pro- 
gramme was given. The ministers’ meeting 
on Thursday afternoon was addressed by 
Rev. C. F. Niles of Menomonie and Rey. 
A. C. McHenry of Oshkosh, and later, at 
a public meeting, Prof. M. V. O’Shea spoke 
on religious education. In the evening 
Justice Siebecker presided over a meeting at 
which Richard Lloyd Jones spoke on “ Prac- 
tical Piety’? and Rev. W. F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee on ‘‘Symbolism in Present-day 
Religion,” followed by a reception. On 
Friday, Rev. T. B. Fisher presiding, Mayor 
J. B. Heim welcomed delegates and friends, 
and Rey. W. F. Greenman and Rev. W. H. 
Gould responded. President W. A. Walker 
addressed the sixty-fifth session of the Wis- 
consin Universalist Convention, followed by 
a sermon by Rev. J. W. Carter of Racine. 
At the public meeting in the evening Mr. 
J. B. Treat of Munroe presided, and Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Rev. T. B. Fisher 
spoke. A woman’s meeting was held Friday 
afternoon and a young people’s meeting on 
Saturday. Before adjournment resolutions 
of thanks were passed, and it was also 
resolved that a meeting should be held next 
year at the La Crosse Universalist Church. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Msg.—The Unitarian Church: 
The order of service at the installation of 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen as minister included the 
invocation by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, Au- 
gusta; Scripture reading by Rev. Charles B. 
Ames, Belfast; sermon by Dean W. W. Fenn, 
D.D.; prayer of installation by Rev. Seth 
C. Beach, D.D.; welcome to the church by 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta, Me.; 
charge to the minister by Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen; and charge to the people by Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rey. Daniel Roy Freeman: The situation of 
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| this church in a rapidly growing suburban 


should 
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arouse the full powers of any liberal religious 
organization. All Souls’ is keenly alive to 
this opportunity and has engaged the ser- 
vices of a parish worker, a part of whose 
especial duties is to welcome new residents 
in the town, to acquaint them with the prin- 
ciples for which All Souls’ Church stands, 
and to introduce the new-comers to the pa- 
rishioners. During the first month of her 
service the efforts of the parish worker have 
been directed chiefly toward those parents 
who have children of Sunday-school age, 
and there has been an increase in the Sunday- 
school attendance which is hopeful for the 
further development of that important 
branch of the church. In the near future 
a reception will be held for the parents and 
those interested in the Sunday-school, at 
which Rev. Florence Buck will speak on 
“The Child in his Social Group.’’ It is the 
aim of this church in all its activities to 
kindle a religious life that finds expression 
in constructive work for good.in the com- 
munity. In harmony with this ideal, two 
years ago Mr. Freeman formed a boys’ club, 
the membership of which now includes about 
eighty boys, drawn from the community at 
large. This organization is known as the 
Boys’ Civic Club of Braintree, and for mem- 
bership in it there is no test of race, creed, 
or color. In default of a club-room the 
church has offered the hospitality of its 
parish house for the meetings which occur 
every other Sunday evening. To be a full 
member a boy must be at least fourteen 
years of age, but he may be an associate 
member at twelve years old. Addresses, 
debates, music, both vocal and instrumental, 
make up the programmes of these meetings. 
Besides the regular gatherings, during the 
year one or two dramatic entertainments 
are given by the boys. A recent activity of 
the club is a class in physical development, 
intended especially for the younger boys. 
This group meets with a competent instructor 
every Friday evening and is found to meet 
‘an urgent need in the life of the younger 
boys. 


Eriz, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church: 
The fifteenth annual meeting and fellowship 
supper was held in the church Friday evening, 
November 8. Covers were laid for 150 per- 
sons, and a satisfying banquet was served. 
Prof. S. A. Drake, president of the board of 
trustees, called the business meeting to order. 
Mr. R. C. Stevens, secretary of the board, 
presented a general report of the church 
work, and announced that 66 new members 
have been welcomed since the last meeting. 
Mr. Chris Saurs, treasurer, said $2,600 had 
~been received and expended during the year, 
and that the church was in a flourishing 
financial condition. Mrs. Cy J. Bushnell 
reported that the Women’s Alliance had one 
of the best years in the history of the church, 
and that seventeen new members have re- 
cently been added. Mrs. T. P. Byrnes re- 
‘ported a splendid year’s work for the Sunday- 
school. Dr. A. A. Woods reported that the 
Men’s Liberal Club had held 6 social meet- 
ings with addresses and discussions, and an 
average attendance of 60 men. The club 
had carried on a successful lecture course. 
Dr. C. J. Bushnell reported that 5 propaganda 
meetings had been held in the Colonial 
Theatre by a committee of men representing 
the church; that there had been an average 
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attendance of 700 people; that the collec- 
tions paid for the meetings; and that they 
were among the best propaganda ever held 
by the church in this city. Mr. C. F. Ehlers 
reported for the finance committee and ex- 
plained the methods of raising funds for the 
church, explaining that all church seats are 
free, and the church is supported by volun- 
teer subscriptions. Miss Doris Comerford 
reported a splendid year of charity work and 
social service carried on by the growing or- 
ganization of the King’s Daughters. Prof. 
S$. A. Drake reported the good work done 
by the Adult Bible class and called for new 
members. The pastor reported that he had 
preached 80 sermons during the year, con- 
ducted 40 sessions of the open forum, offici- 
ated at 12 weddings, conducted 12 funerals, 
delivered addresses. before 15 different or- 
ganizations in the city of Erie, delivered 15 
commencement addresses, and carried his 
message to 50 towns outside of Erie, besides 
serving on many social service committees in 
the city. Resolutions were adopted in recog- 
nition of the death of members and supporters 
of the church, and trustees were elected to 
serve three years. 


SALEM, Mass.—First Church, Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson: The second year of the 
ministry of the twenty-second pastor of this 
church has begun with renewed interest and 
activity on the part of the members of the 
First Church. The Sunday-school Commit- 
tee was the first to begin active work. A 
new division was made in the classes in an 
attempt to grade them better. New work 
has been undertaken in all the classes, and 
on October 20 Rev. Florence Buck came, 
bringing great inspiration and many prac- 
tical suggestions for the work of the school. 
The hour of the morning service was given 
up to “Sunday-school Sunday: A Service 
for Old and Young.’’ The Sunday-school 
attended the service, as well as a large number 
of the members of the church. A short ser- 
mon story to the children was followed by 
a helpful sermon for all. Miss Buck after- 
ward met the Sunday-school and spoke to 
the separate classes. The Alliance meets as 
usual with the branches of the Second and 
North churches for a union meeting on the 
first Tuesday of the month. The home 
meetings on the third Tuesdays are largely 
business meetings, but are to include this 
year some short talks on the history and the 
famous names of Unitarianism. The Guild 
is following its accustomed good work in 
the help of the district nurses amd other 
organizations of the city’s philanthropies. 
The social life of the year was inaugurated 
with a family gathering of the church mem- 
bers and friends on October 30. About 
a hundred were present to enjoy the good 
supper provided by the generosity of the 
church under the direction of the Hospital- 
ity Committee. The tables were unusually 
attractive in their Hallowe’en decorations; 
and the entertainment, appropriate to the 
season, helped every one to enjoy especially 
this first social gathering of the year. A 
preliminary survey of the church finds its 
members serving as officers in the Associated 
Charities, in the Council of Churches, Salem 
Hospital, Home for Aged Men, Home for 


|Aged Women, the Babies’ Hospital, the 


Animal Rescue League, the Female Chari- 
table Society, the Seamen’s Widow and 
Orphan Association. There are also members 
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of the church who are members and sub- 
scribers to various other of our agencies for 
organized charity work. 


Personals. 


On December 1, after a pastorate of two 
years and seven months, Rev. Arthur E, 
Wilson leaves the First Parish, Northfield, 
Mass., to take up the work at Plainfield, 
N.J. The Northfield parish regrets the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, both of 
whom have endeared themselves to their 
own people and in the town at large. 


Rev. C. A. Henderson has resigned from 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian Society 
at Wilmington, Del., the resignation to take 
effect December 31. From the rst of Janu- 
ary, 1913, until the spring vacation Mr. 
Henderson will be the minister in charge of 
the First Church in Philadelphia, as this 
society has given to Rev. Charles E. St. 
John an extended leave of absence. 


Rev. Leon A. Harvey, of the Flatbush 
Church, has been elected headquarters se- 
cretary of the Conference and’ to carry on 
the missionary work in and around the city 
of New York, giving a portion of his time to 
such work, and still retaining his pastorate 
of the Flatbush Church. The Board also 
voted to employ a field agent in connection 
with the American Unitarian Association, 
who should have charge of the missionary 
work of the Conference outside of New York 
City. 


A Fair in Revere. 


The Women’s Branch Alliance of Revere, 
Mass., will hold its annual fair on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th, afternoons and evenings, of 
December. Contributions of articles for 
sale from the sister branches will be gladly 
accepted and acknowledged. All friends 
are cordially invited to attend. 

The Revere Beach Electric Cars, via Beach 
Street, from Scollay Square Subway station, 
pass the church every fifteen minutes. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The first of a series of five lectures on 
“Morals through Reverence’’ was given last 
Friday by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
Mrs. Beatley’s large experience in Sunday- 
school and church, together with her work 
in the Conference Committee on Moral Edu- 
cation, renders her peculiarly well fitted to 
speak on the subject. She showed that 
reverence isa feeling which is caused, first of 
all, by seeing clearly,—by vision,—and quoted 
from the Bible and other literature to show 
this. Reverence for the body as the temple 
of the soul is felt when the body is clean and 
is supplied with proper food, air, and sleep 
and with exercise and recreation of sufficient 
quantity and of the right kind. ‘Manners in 
Home and Public,” “Courtesy,” “‘Apprecia- 
tion of Sacred Places,” ‘‘The Call to Perfec- 
tion,” are the titles of the succeeding lectures, 
which promise to be full of helpful suggestion. 
The hour is 10.30 on Friday mornings. 


Tortoise-shell cats are said to come orig- 
inally from the Danish Island Langelau, 
which island is also the home of the fine 
dogs called the Great Danes, 
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Pleasantries., 


Teacher: ‘‘Now, Patsy, would it be 
proper to say, ‘You can’t learn me noth- 
ing’? Patsy: ‘‘Yis’m.” Teacher: “Why?” 
Patsy: ‘Cause yer can’t.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 


A little four-year-old girl, who has just 
begun to attend Sunday-school, begged her 
mother to tell her more about that “ disciple 
named Chicago.’ After some discussion 
it was decided that Saint Paul was meant. 


Playwright: “What do you think of my 
new tragedy?” Critic: “I think it would 
be better if you condensed the five acts into 
one, and then took the point of it and printed 
it as a joke in a comic paper.’—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


A provincial paper concluded an account 
of a local wedding with the following sur- 
prising announcement: ‘The bridegroom’s 
present to the bride was a handsome dia- 
mond brooch, besides many other beautiful 
things in cut glass.” 


A little girl had a kitten. She was very 
fond of it, and it was a great delight to her 
to hear it purr. One night she was rest- 


less; and her mother said, “Cynthia, why 
don’t you lie still and go to sleep?” “I 
can’t,’ answered the little one: ‘papa 


purrs so loud.” 


At a small seaside English resort a spirited 
and generous townsman presented a number 
of free seats for the promenade, each 
adorned with an iron label, stating that ‘ Mr. 
Jones of this town presented these seats for 
the public use. The sea is his, and he made 
tt.”’—Independent. 


Paul Cooper of Albany (son of James 
Fenimore Cooper) once admitted, in the 
glow of after-dinner conversation, that the 
two holidays he kept were Christmas and 
the anniversary of the great storm that blew 
the Pilgrim Fathers off the coast of New 
York and on to the rock of Plymouth.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


Mrs. Carlyle had an accurate knowledge 
of the effect of bodily ailments upon the 
pen. Miss Jewsbury, the writer, was once 
staying with her at Chelsea, when a caller 
appeared. ‘‘Geraldine Jewsbury is here,” 
Mrs. Carlyle explained; ‘“‘but she is in her 
room with a bad. cold, reviewing a novel.” 
She paused, and then added grimly, ‘I am 
sorry for the novel that is reviewed by Ger- 
aldine when she has a bad cold.” 


The wife of a minister traded a box of his 
old sermons for a new bread-pan. 
spring the rag-man came around again, and 
asked if she had any more sermons to sell. 
“Why do you want sermons?” ‘“‘Because I 
did so well with those I got here a year ago. 
I got sick in the summer, and a preacher in 
the country boarded me and my horse three 
months for that barrel of sermons; and 
he has since got a great reputation as a 
preacher up there. I will give you five cents 
a pound for all you have got.’—Chicago 
Record. 


John Paul, the writer and poet, inspired 
by the beauties of nature, wrote:— 

“T wooed in the wood, 
And the birds understood, 
When I said, ‘I’ll be true 
Forever to you,’ 
An old owl said, 

“To Whoo?’” 


He took the effusion to the Century. It 
was refused because ‘‘the last line was not 
grammar.’’ Mr. Paul, who, not unlike 
a few other geniuses, stuttered a bit, said, 
“Why, it-t isn’t a B-Boston o-owl!’—Time 
and the Hour. 


The next. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
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HACKLEY SCHOOL 
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cation high, 
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given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothilis 

White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure _ 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
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College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
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The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers? Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed es red for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
ScHoot, GrorcE F. Jewerr, Newton, Mass. 
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